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LOIS MALLET’S DANGEROUS GIFT. 
IN SEVEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER VI. 
The Sparkling Cup. 


The thought of her father had seldom been 
absent from Lois’s mind in all the long excitement 
of the fair. On Saturday morning she willingly 
renounced all other pleasures, in her own thought 
about the matter, and said again that henceforth 
she would live for him—for the pleasure o/ 
pleasing him. She began very early to put her 
things into the little trunk. 

A pang as of bereavement smote her when she 
came upon the shrunken chamois-skin purse; 
and she wondered how she could have spent the 
money and done as she had done. 

The sunny robe, waiting to be folded, seemed 
not so perfect as it had seemed. It had not given 
an entirely true response to her wish. She 
wished still—she reached out even more, since 
she had attained to this poor ideal. She did not 
yet know, as those must some time learn who 
seek to enjoy their own will and pleasure, that 
“in everything something will be wanting.” 

It was too soon for her to learn that. What 
girl of seventeen will believe it? But nothing is 
irreparable to youth ; and the radiance of a perfect 
winter morning, rich with bracing oxygen, was 
an antidote to regret. 

She felt her heart regain its place when she 
looked out upon the heaped-up, dazzling snow, 
the intensified blueness of the sky, and the 
transparent sunshine. To all this was added the 
constant suggestion of gaiety which attends the 
appearance of plentiful snow in places where it 
comes not to stay long. People make the most 
of it while it does stay. 

There was a perpetual jingle of merry bells; a 
new heartiness of vivified beings greeting each 
other ‘good morning”’ in a congratulatory tone, 
with the addition of a jocund word about the 
snow; the shout of children taking possession of 
a splendid kingdom of their own. The very 
snow-shovellers and milkmen were merry. 

Presently there was a dash of prancing horses 
up to the door of the Copeland house. 

Gertrude and Lilian Langdon, more fresh, 
more rosy, more executive than ever, had come 
for something else—come both to ask and to 
bestow this time. 

“My dear,” said Gertrude, sailing smoothly to 
meet Lois with both hands cordially outstretched, 
“how can we ever thank you for what you've 
done for us? It seems absurd to try!” 

“Thee no need to thank me,” Lois responded. 
“I haven’t done anything but have a beautiful 
time.” 

“It’s very kind of you to say that,” said Lily, 
“and we'd like you to have one beautiful time 
without so much trouble to yourself, if we can 
manage it.’’ 

“Yes, we've come to tell you what we've 
planned,” said Gertrude. ‘We want to dedicate 
this uncommonly fine snow to you. We must 
offer it at ence, and before a fog comes and takes 
the goodness all out of it.”’ 

Lois looked puzzled, and Gertrude went on. 

‘As to-morrow will be Sunday, and there’s no 
knowing what may happen by Monday, we’re 
getting up an impromptu sleighing party, to go 
down to the farm—that's an old place of father’s, 
about twelve miles from here, that we go to in 
summer. We'll drive down this afternoon and 
have supper, and as pleasant an evening as 
possible, and come back by moonlight.” 

“Why, I'm going home this afternoon,” said 
Lois, regretfully. 

“Oh, but you must go to this little party of 
ours,” said Lily. ‘Your fate is fixed. You 
must not rebel against it. We’ve sent a cook 
and everything down, ard all is ready for us. It 
vont really matter whether you go to-day or 
Monday, will it?” ; 

“I've been away so long,”’ said Lois, faintly, 
“and my father isn’t well, and misses me.” 

“I don’t wonder, I’m sure. I’m sorry he isn’t 
‘ell. Nothing serious, I hope ?” 

“He is never well,” said Lois, gently, as she 
“Ways spoke of her father. 

“But you'll have all the rest of the winter to sit 


“own beside him,” said Lily. ‘Can’t you write | how disappointed they would be if she refused | 


pine a little note, that will go on the train you 
Be to take, and will reach him this evening, 
ling him how it is; what a disappointment it 


| would be to fifty people to have you go to-day, 
and that you will surely come Monday ?” 

| There was a long silence, in which Lois felt 
a strong cord drawing—drawing with gentle 
| persuasion rather than insistence—on the one 
hand, and a strange fascination on the other. 

She thirsted for one more taste of exhilarating 
pleasure, mixed with adulation; for the delight 
of seeming to be of consequence to many people. 

| She wanted, though she did not know it, some 
| definite satisfaction for her growing self-regard. 

To put aside the sparkling cup that held all 


The 


this, and retura at once—perhaps forever—to the 
quiet Cape Cod life, would have been a hard 
matter. Two days would make so little difference ! 
These impressions passed rapidly through 
| Lois’s mind in the time that she was looking out 
| ata glittering slide of snow, which dropped from 
| the eaves and sifted with a hissing sound against 
the window-panes. When she looked back, those 
| bright creatures, who always brought things to 
pass, were ready for the only answer to be 
| expected. It was low and slow, but it was: 
| “Well, thank thee, I will write.” 





our invitation to Una? It’s a most informal 
| affair altogether, you see. We shall send for 
| you both at half-past three.” 

| Cousin James was not invited. 
| old. 

| Lois wrote a letter which explained what pains 
| some friends had taken on her account, and 


He was too 


| their kindness. It was a loving daughter’s letter; 
and it went out, as any other letter might have 
gone, on its way to a loving father’s heart. 








“And will you,” said Gertrude, rising, “give | 


“Only two days more—only two short days,”’ 
Lois said, again and again, and turned her mind 
to the consideration of what was to be done to 
put her person into the most befitting guise. 

How many times has it not been said that it is 
the first step which costs! What seemed strange 
to have happened, happened again almost easily 
and naturally. ‘The poor little flattened purse 
had now barely enough left in it to carry Lois 
home; for the ugly bonnet was out of the question, 
and so were the ugly gloves. 

But kid gloves, however well they may look, 


Sleigh Ride 


lare cold things; and so a muff,—a simple, 
inexpensive little muff,—and then, of course, a 
collar to go with it, were indispensable. 


Her unbeautiful coat would do very well. 
Indeed, nothing could be done about that. A 


shawl wrap would cover it, and it would be cast 
aside at the end of the drive. 

Lois cast all other disagreeable things aside at 
the beginning of the drive. But she did not leave 
her memories behind. These rare sleighing times 
are one of the few festivities of the country people 
of Cape Cod, and Lois thought of the times that 
she had peeped out of a morning to see that one 
of them had arrived. 

Then what excitement for a sober -Quaker 
home, as her father brought out the sleigh! Then 
they all took the long drive to Yarmouth, to see 
her father’s folks. 
| Inthe first of these drives that she remembered, 
| she was obliged to look far up to meet the smile 
in her father’s eyes; but every year his dear face 
had come nearer and nearer to a level with her 
own, and last year she looked straight into his 
loving blue eyes. 


She wondered during the gleeful drive from 
| New Bedford how it would seem to her father to 
go to Yarmouth without her, or if he would go at 
all. And how extraordinary it to have, 
instead of him beside her, a strange young man, 
who looked at her even more than he did, and 
with such a pleased look, too! 

She told the young man about those annual, or 
biennial, or sometimes only triennial sleigh-rides ; 
and he replied that her father was very kind to 
let some others have the sleigh-ride with her this 
time; and very just, too, as he had had so many. 

‘And that is why he will miss me,”’ said Lois, 
thoughtfully ; ‘‘because he is used to me.”’ 

Still her heart could not but rebound, as she 
swept along with the smooth a 
swallow over the brilliant course, beautiful with 
borders of blue shadow under the low oaks and 
pines and cedars, with the glossy green of the 
laurel, in places where they had dropped their 
burden of snow, and with the feathery lading of 
the huckleberry and beach-plum bushes, that 
made them look as if all in white blossom. 

This, too, made her think of home, but in a 
distracted for the very were in 
exceedingly high spirits, and the occupants of 
the large sleigh in which Lois was placed were in 
much the same mood. 

They chattered merrily, and sometimes sang 
little snatches of pretty songs. Lois had never 
before, in all her quiet life, said so many merry 
things herself. She was a surprise to herself. 
She would have been a great surprise to Joseph 
and Anna Mallet. 

The snow was still pink with the flush of the 
afterglow of sunset when they arrived at the 
farm, as the Langdons modestly called their 
country home. It was a beautiful old place, 
worthy of a more dignified name. 

Gertrude and Lilian, with an elderly friend or 
two, were on the veranda to offer their welcome; 
and what a bright, warm welcome the old house 
itself gave to the forty-eight guests, all tingling 
from the frosty evening air! 

The great fireplaces smiled broad, homely, 
shining smiles, which were repeated in the old- 
fashioned brasses, that had been rubbed until 
they looked like gold. With help from more 
modern heating arrangements, the whole great 
house was warm with a summer warmth. 

The conservatory had been stripped to make it 
sweet with flowers, that are never so delightsome 
as in winter. Lois’s path was literally being 
strewn with flowers. 

What a place for an evening merry-making of 
fifty young people! What a jolly supper for a 
hungry, foraging band to fall upon! What 
sounds of joy rang through the bright, cozy 
vistas of rooms! How the old piano, tuned up 
to the occasion, rippled with laughter and rang 
with such roundelays as give expression to the 
happiness of grown-up boys and girls! 

They doffed their airs of manhood and woman- 
hood, and played ‘‘Knights Errant’’ like children, 
all over the Many knights wished 
particularly to discover and release Lois. 

Her name was as frequently and distinctly 
heard as anything, in the general stirring-up of 
agreeable sounds. She enjoyed another success— 
another triumph. Everybody loved as well as 
admired her, upon this nearer acquaintance. 

On every hand Lois was made aware that 
she was the crown of this Her 
confusing intoxication of delight at the fair was 
nothing to the effect of this more subtle and 
unmixed draught. She no longer generalized her 
admirers. They were distinctly individual. 

Presently some one discovered that it was 
growing late. 

‘“Well,”’ said one of the girls, ‘‘now let’s sing 
some good old sober songs to quiet us down 
before we go home.” 

Lilian Langdon dragged an old music book 
from the bottom of a lyre-shaped rack. ‘They 
are some of my mother’s old songs,”’ she said. 

Nothing could have been more amusing to 
these very modern young folks. They tried one, 
and laughed; then. with a superior air and a 
strong sense of the disadvantages of people of the 
past, they sang another and another sentimental 
lay, that belonged to an especial period—songs 
that had had their day and died of neglect, like 
some who had sung them. 

Lily Langdon exclaimed: ‘‘Oh, here’s a song 
that my mother used to sing me to sleep with. 
Do let’s have it! That will quiet me down!” 

There are few who do not feel a touch of 


was 





swiftness of 


way, horses 


house. 


occasion, too. 





tenderness at the sound of the words ‘father and 
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mother;” and the young voices took a tone of 
sweet earnestness as they sang: 
Be kind to thy father, for now he is old, 


fis locks intermingled wee gran ; 
His footsteps are feeble, once fearless and bold ; 
Thy father is passing away. 

The tears sprang to Lois’s eyes; and for the 
moment she was so unconscious of her surround- 
ings that she let the tears drop, without attempt to 
put them away. 
be true of her father! 

The young man who had sat beside Lois in the 
sleigh perceived that the lovely Quaker girl was 
grieved by these mournful songs, and promptly 
took the just vacated seat at the piano, to sing the 
most unsentimental thing he could think of. 

His attempt at comedy made every one laugh; 
and after others had essayed to rival him, Lois 
had put off the anguish of “some day—some day,” 
into the day itself. 

When they were about to start on their return 
drive to town, and one and another and still 
another came about her with proposals to continue 
those festivities in her honor—how can I tell it? 
she did not utterly refuse. She even thought with 
delight of the possibility of another week of 
bewildering pleasure. 

That Lois was in danger of becoming a sort 
of inebriate, unable to resist the temptation 
to these new pleasures, was the unpleasant 
thought that flashed upon James Copeland 
when she came in from the sleigh-ride in her 
new furbelows, and with the merry, half 
reckless, half-spellbound look that a long 
evening of mirth and adulation had left upon 
her face. 

She confided her delight to him in an entirely 
unaccustomed, elated manner, and then flitted 
away with scarcely a vestige of her sweet 
serenity left. 

James Copeland could hardly have expected 
her to come home weary and dismal. He 
himself did not know what he expected. His 
head drooped as Lois’s footsteps died away, 
and he moaned within himself: 

“She can never again be as she was 

He felt a strange foreboding. 

MARY CATHERINE LEE. 
(To be continued.) 
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COMMUNICATING WITH THE 
ENEMY. 


It was the hottest day of the war summer 
of 1863. The little Pennsylvania village of 
Buddford seemed to gasp for breath. The 
single street that wandered aimlessly from 
the store to the station was deserted. 

The familiar loungers on the piazza of the 
Keystone House had ceased to conduct the 
war, and had retreated to the shaded bar 
room. 

At the station the rails seemed to burn the 
eye as they shone in the July sun. Michael 
Boyle, the track-walker’s boy, carefully 
avoided them as, with bare feet, he hurried 
up from the bridge. 

On he went, across the station platform, 
over the road, past the mill, where the tall 
elms gave a moment’s relief from the pitiless 
glare, to a low, rambling red house which 
seemed to crawl up the hill-side. The wood. 
bine shaded the doorway, where two little 
girls, dressed in dainty Paris frocks, were 
tying up bouquets of wild flowers, in each 
of which they concealed a little note. 

Mike stopped under the syringa bush, 
charmed with the picture. 

“Sure, it’s like angels they look—the pair 
of them, in their soft, white, hanging things! 

And to call the likes of thim ‘traitors’!” 

Mike’s warm heart throbbed as he felt he 
was their only friend. 

“Miss Janet!” he called, eagerly. 

The children sprang up with delighted eyes, 
the younger one scattering a lapful of flowers 
as she caught the boy’s hand in hers, and 
drew him to the step. 

Mike pulled his straw hat from his stiff red 
hair, and wiped his forehead on his coarse 
shirt-sleeve. 

“There’s a trainful of prisoners coming from the 
front, Miss Janet,” he said to the older girl. 

“Yes, 1 know it,” she said. ‘“‘We were making 
our bouquets before going to the gap.” 

“Yes, miss, but they’re repairin’ the track jist 
before the bridge, and the train will have to stop. 
It’s due before long, and father says it may be 
delayed fifteen minutes. There’ll be a chance for 
you to spake to thim poor fellows, and to give 
thim some water.” 

“O Mike, you splendid, thoughtful boy!” cried 
Charlotte, impetuously. 

Janet could not speak. There was a great lump 
swelling in her throat, and her heart beat tumultu- 
ously. 

To speak to the prisoners, to minister to their 
wants,—men from her own loved South whom she 
had seen, day after day, huddled in box-cars, 
being carried to the Elmira prison! To tell them 
that she, too, was from Dixie; that her honored 
grandfather had died in defence of the Con- 
federacy, and that her uncle was even now fighting 
under Lee! 

What if some of the men should be from South 
Carolina, her mother’s State? 

All through the summer the children had written 
pitiful little notes brimming over with zeal and 
love, and tying flowers around them, had thrown 
them into the closely packed doorways of the cars 
as they wound slowly up the grade through the 
gap. 

The girls’ parents were in Europe, where the 
young mother was slowly recovering her health 
after the shock of her father’s death. Married to 
a Northern man long resident in the South, whose 
sympathies were divided between love of the 
Union and attachment to the fortunes of his 
adopted State, Mrs. Farnsleigh had lived on her 
father’s plantation on the Ashley, where the older 
children were born. 


| Just before the war Mr. Farnsleigh’s business 

made it necessary for him to spend the winter in 
New York. Then came the firing on Sumter. 

| Mr. Farnsleigh was convinced that the Southern 

‘ oaies was a righteous one, but he could not take 

| up arms against the Union. 

| Accordingly, he compromised, left his shipping 


business, and his four little girls as well, in the 





Some day—some day that would | hands of his confidential clerk, Mr. Rawson, and | face. 


| took his invalid wife and their baby to England 
| for the summer. 

“Tt will be all over by autumn,” they said. 

But it did not end with that autumn, nor the 
next. The children had spent the second summer 
at Lake George, and the winters with an aunt in 
New York. Their mother’s delicate health required 
her absence in Europe, and she was too ill to have 

| them with her. 

For this summer, 1863, Mr. Rawson had found 
them a place in a comfortable old house in the 
little village in the Pennsylvania mountains, and 
had left them there in charge of two trusty old 
servants. 

Janet and Charlotte were the eldest, and there 
were two little girls besides. Charlotte was very 

| pretty, with her great brown, flashing eyes, and 


| A rail had been taken up, and a new one had to be 

| laid. Mike’s father, with a flag in his hand, was 

| crossing the bridge to stop the expected train. As 
the girls stepped on the first tie of the bridge the 

| boss called out: 

| “Here, Mike Boyle, that’s no place for girls! 

| Come back, the whole of you!” 

Charlotte, turning, smiled into the forbidding 

| 

“1 can go where any boy can,” she said. “We’re 
not a bit afraid. Please say ‘yes,’ for we’re going 

anyway.” 

The boss laughed, and let them go on. 

“They'll be all right,” grunted Silas Whitmore; 
“there’s no killing that girl. She crawled under a 
| train in the station last week ’cause she was in a 
| hurry.” 
| There was no planking over the bridge. Charlotte 

flitted from tie to tie, racing with Mike. Janet, 
| with compressed lips and white face, followed her. 
| It was not more than three hundred feet, yet it 
| seemed a mile to the faint, terrified child; but the 
}end came at last, and Janet sank on the shaded 
|} bank, while Charlotte and Mike brought a 
brimming pail of water from a spring at the 
bottom of the ravine. 


























poy t 


be 


Charlotte sings a Good-by 


Janet, though she was plainer than her sister, had 
a certain distinguished air. 

The sentiment of the village was quite against 
the girls. Those were days of intense feeling, 
both North and South, and this feeling sometimes 
included the weak with the strong. 

There were long afternoons in June when Janet 
and Charlotte would gladly have forgotten political 
differences and played with the children on the 
grass-grown village green; but they were never 
asked. 

So it had come about that Mike Boyle was their 
sole champion and friend. To him they had poured 
out their hopes und fears, sure always of sympathy. 
It was with « glad heart that Mike carried the 
welcome news about the coming prisoners that 
blazing summer day. 

“Mike,” said Janet, as soon as she could speak, 
“we must hurry. Charlotte, get our hats and our 
silver cups, and come along. Mike can get the pail 
at his house.” 

It was half a mile from the station to the “S.” 
The worst of the walk would be over when they 
reached the first curve, as far as the heat was 
concerned, but they must cross the ‘bridge, and 
Janet’s timid heart failed her as she thought of the 
dizzy height and precarious footing. 


would scream at a cow, but could have died for an 
idea. 

A little relief from the heat came when they 
reached the first curve. There was always some 
air stirring through the gap. Here was Mike’s 


the road-bed in both directions. 
The children waited while Mike went in to get 





the track, a hand-car being hauled up on the bank. 


“Hark!” said Charlotte, her eyes growing solemn | 
and dark, as an engine and train turned the curve 
and stopped. 

The train was made up of box-cars. The Union | 
officer in charge hurried out to see what was the 
matter, and the guard was drawn up along the side 
of the train. 

Mike brought the pail, and the girls, each with a 
cup in hand, stood beside him. The prisoners 
crowded to the open doors in the sides of the cars. 

They were wretched men—dirty, worn, hungry 
and dejected, and dressed in every variety of 
garments, from butternut jeans to a discarded 
Union uniform. 

“Water? Hurrah! Good for you, little ones! 
Here, pass it up!” cried the men, as the children | 
stood with their water-pail before the open door of | 
one of the cars. 

Suddenly a stern voice from inside the car called, 
“Fall back from the door!” and a tall, dark-haired 
young man forced his way to the front. The men | 
fell back respectfully. | 

“How much water have you, boy?” he said, | 
| addressing Mike. 

There was something in the tone that thrilled | 
Janet’s heart. She looked into the sad young face, | 
and unconsciously assuming command, answered | 





Still, she stepped bravely on the bridge. Janet | for Mike: “I am so sorry our pail holds so little, my sister, and those were her children. 


| but it was all we could get!” 
| A strange look came upon the young man’s face. | 
| The child’s voice carried him back years, to his | 
| now desolated home by the Ashley. | 


| He had had a sister, a beautiful, brilliant girl, | 


| when anything grieved her! 
Charlotte, he had heard, was dead now—buried | 


What had he to look forward to? Imprisonment | 


in the North, while every man was needed at the 


South. 


No; whatever the risk might be, he would take 


this chance to escape. If death were the alterna 
tive, it could not come too soon. 

“Fall into line, my men. Don’t push or hurry. 
There will be water and time enough for all.” . 

He was still their beloved young officer, though 
he was in tatters. The men willingly obeyed him. 
Back and forth the cups flew, as the men filed 
slowly past—a dismal procession. 

“I was thirsty and ye gave me drink.’ Do 
you-uns know Who said that?” exclaimed a lank 
Tennessee exhorter among the prisoners as he 
limped past the door. 

“We are proud to do it. We are from the 
South!” said Janet, her eyes filled with happy 
tears. 

The news spread through the car. “From home? 
Those children? Of course they are! You could 
tell it!” 

The men forgot their woes in blessing their 
little allies. 

The guard, chatting together, saw the children, 
and although it was against orders to allow an 
one to communicate with the prisoners, they were 

humane, and overlooked it. 

The water was gone. Charlotte and Mike 
were busy answering questions, regardless of 
the statute which says that ‘‘Whosoever holis 
correspondence with the enemy shall suffer 
death or such other punishment as a court 
martial may direct,” when Janet saw thie 
young officer move to the empty doorway on 
the other side of the car. 

Instinctively she knew he was planning an 
escape—a hopeless one, she knew, that must 
result in death. She made a dash between 
the cars, and crept up to the opposite door 
Way. 

The captured officer was looking keenly 
down into the ravine. The guard—al!l but 
two or three soldiers well in advance—were 
on the other side of the road. 

One jump, a short run, and he could make 
a dash for the river. What was that to a 
trained athlete? It would seem like the old 
days at the University of Virginia. He might 
escape the eyes of the guard, and there might 
be people kind enough to shelter him till the 
search was over. 

He was about to spring, when an imploring 
voice beside him said: 

“Don’t! don’t! You'll surely be caught and 
shot! Even if you get to the river they’ll 
spread the alarm, and the whole village will 
be out. There is no one to take you in, no, 
not one!” 

That voice again? Against his resolution 
it held the young man back. The tears rolled 
down Janet’s cheeks as she looked in his 
face. If mamma had been very ill, and were 
starving and heart-broken, she would look 
just like this young man! 

“Ah, I would help you if I could,” Janet 
went on, in an agonized voice, “but indeed, 
indeed I cannot! Go onto Elmira. You will 
be well treated there, and as you are an officer 
you will soon be exchanged.” 

“God bless you, my child. 1t was madness! 
What is your name?” 

“Janet,” she said, softly, through her tears 

Here the whistle sounded. 

“Janet!’”’ called a clear voice; “here are 
the flowers!” 

It was Charlotte, with 
bouquets. 

‘Throw them into the doorway, Charlotte,’ 
called Janet. 

The officer stood motionless. Had the years 
rolled back? Was not that graceful child in 
white and scarlet his sister Charlotte? Ile 
looked about him, and the dream vanished; 
but the resemblance and the name? 

The train began to move slowly. The men 
crowded to the door, waving their flowers 
and calling out good-bys. Charlotte sprang 
on the abutment of the bridge, and waving 
her scarlet sash, began to sing in a sweet, 
clear voice, ““‘Way down South in Dixie!” 

The men took up the refrain, “ Away, 
away!” so gaily that one would have thought 
it anything buta train-load of captives bound 
northward to prison. 

“Captain,” said one of the men, as they slowly 
rounded the “S,” “those children left this cup in 
the car.” 

“Give it to me,” said the officer. 

He knew the cup, however, before he read the 
inscription upon it: “Charlotte Fairfax Dunwovodie, 
1834.” 

Yes, this was Charlotte’s cup, and thése were 
Charlotte’s children! The oldest, Janet, had been 
named for their mother. As for the little one, 
Charlotte, he laughed aloud as he recalled that 
fearless figure upon the abutment, the tangled 
hair thrown back, the rich, glowing face, the fiery 
abandon with which she waved the sash and sang 
“Dixie.” 

There was something to live for now, something 
lefttolove. He had forgotten his sister’s children, 
or only thought of them as babies travelling abroad 
with their father. 

“Well, captain,” said one of the men at last, who 
felt that something unusual was taking place, “can 
you make out the name?” 

The captain’s face lighted with one of his rare 
but sweet smiles. ; 

‘Charlotte Fairfax Dunwoodie,’” he read again, 
this time aloud. 

“Boys,” he answered, “the owner of this ej w ws 

wi 


her arms full of 


keep the cup till I find them again!” 

Here was something to talk about, and the 
prisoners forgot their present fatigue and coming 
imprisonment in this absorbing topic. Captain 
Paul Dunwoodie treasured each one of the little 


home,—a whitewashed shanty clinging to a/| full of spirits and sunshine; not at all like this | notes which the children had hidden in the 
rock,—while the garden, ‘six feet wide and a mile | pale-faced, blue-eyed child of the North; and yet | bouquets, and there was many a smile and a tei! 
long,” as Mike described it after hoeing, followed | this girl’s voice was curiously like Charlotte’s | as the childish missives were read. 


“’Twern’t no chance, boys,” said the Tennessee 
exhorter, “that led they-uns down to this train and 


the pail. At this point there were men at work on|in a foreign land, the last of his family to go.| car. ’Twas the hand of the Lord.” 


That night, at Elmira, when the prisoners were 
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oo 
searched and registered, Dunwoodie gave up his 
cup, telling his story briefly. 

“You shall have it back when you are exchanged,” 
said the officer in charge. 


“May I keep these notes?” Dunwoodie said | 


faintly, for he found it hard to ask a favor. 
The officer read them over. 


were sleeping safely in Boston, under a loving | 
mother’s care. He thought of those other children, | 
alone, unhappy and in an unfriendly land, but | 


doing and daring for what they believed to be 
the right, and his lip twitched under his brown 
moustache. 

“They’re full of disloyal sentiments,” he said, 
-miling, “but I guess it won’t matter.” 


It was the second time that day that the nation, 


-trong in its righteousness, had tolerated treason! 

So Paul Dunwoodie had his little notes for book 
marks in his Testament. The book opened itself, 
where one sweet note of Charlotte’s nestled, and 
one could read on the page, “Their angels do 
always behold the face of my Father which is in 
heaven.” 

The curve soon hid the train from the children’s 
view, and they turned to go home, their hearts 
filled with exultation. 

“Charlotte,” said the careful Janet, “you must 
have left your cup in the car!” 

Charlotte looked contrite. It had been a chris 
tening present to her mother, and she had given it 
to her little daughter, with her name, and now it 
was gone! 

“Well,” said Charlotte, “it was in a good cause!” 

With Mike’s father to hold her hand, Janet 
recrossed the bridge with 
Charlotte followed, beating the roll -call 
remarkable precision upon the bottom of the 
upturned tin-pail. Drumming was one of her 
accomplishments, and she owned “a fine snare- 
drum, which was the envy of the village boys. 
The workmen had wheeled back their hand-car, 
and were about to return to the station. 

“Jump on,” said the boss, kindly, to Janet. “You 
look pretty tired. You aint so strong as your 
sister?” 

“No,” said Janet, gratefully. 
tie winter.” 

“She has them every year,” said Charlotte, 
proudly, “a different one each time! There is not 
2 girl in New York that has had as many fevers as 
Janet!” 

The men laughed, and Janet blushed. 

“Good-by, Mike,” called the children, as Mike 
turned to his own door. ‘‘Come to-morrow.” 

The hand-car glided off, and the station was soon 
reached. 

“Let’s wait for the train from Elmira,” said 
Charlotte. “It will be in soon. Perhaps some one 
will get off here.” 

Some one did. 
New York. 

“Well, my dears,” he said, in his precise way, “I 
have brought you something better than candies 
this time. Your father has taken a house in 
England, and you are all to go to him by the next 
steamer. lam to go with you, and the servants. 
To get the Saturday steamer, we must leave on the 
early train to-morrow. I think we can accomplish 
nn” 

The children, screaming with delight, rushed to 
the house. Foster, the hired man, equal to any 
emergency, worked all night, and in the morning 


“I had a fever in 


It was Mr. Rawson coming from 


the low, red house, which had sheltered the little | 


brood for three months, was empty. Except that 
they were many dollars richer, the villagers could 
hardly realize the Farnsleighs had been there. 
They left as mysteriously as they came. 


When Mike ran down the track the next 


afternoon, and stood by the open gate under the | 


syringa-bush, he found the doors and windows 
closed. Had they gone without a word to him ora 
thought of him? 

The bitter tears welled to his eyes, and he threw 
himself upon the deserted doorstep, where Char- 
lotte’s wilted flowers lay in the sun. 

Thena ray of comfort came. Janet, who delighted 
in mysteries, had placed a box in a clump of bushes, 
Which the children used as a post-office. They 
might have written! 

Mike ran to the place. Under the box stood 
Charlotte’s drum, and upon it was a book which 
Janet had left him. In the box were two little 
notes, tear-stained and breathing remembrance. 

“We will never forget you, Mike,” wrote Janet, 


“and when the war is over and we go home, I will | 


tell mamma what you did for us and our soldiers, 
and coax her to have you come to South Carolina. 
You'll come, won’t you?” 

“‘Come,’ is it!” said Mike aloud, in his delight. 
“It’s over land and sea I’d go to meet thim. I'll 
just be patient.” 

With his precious drum and book, and more 
precious notes, he turned sadly away from the 
empty doorstep, softly whistling “When this cruel 
war is over.” 





Four years later a happy and prosperous family 
gathered around the dinner-table at the old home 
on the Ashley. The girls were beside their mother, 
who, with recovered health and happiness, bloomed 
like a Christmas rose. Uncle Paul Dunwoodie, 


strong and handsome, sat with his Northern bride | 


on one side, and Charlotte on the other. Janet, 
frown half a head taller, and with more color in 
her pale face, was between her father and Mr. 
Rawson. 
_ Mike Boyle, who had just been in, had proved 
a the man to superintend the work of the freed 
black people upon the plantation. He was so 
changed that, but for his stiff red hair, no one 
Ww ould have recognized him. 

lhe silver cup shone bravely in front of Char 
lotte’s place. 

“Ah!” said Uncle Paul, “I can never see that 


cup without my heart beating faster! It seems too | 


good for common use—something almost sacred. I 
tt that we have this inscription put on the 
Riespe ‘This cup, and the hope that went with it, 
ae a desperate man from death,’ and that we 
i Itonly on festival occasions as a ‘loving cup!” 


: It all seems like a bad dream, dear,” said Mrs. 
Farnsleigh; 
terror.” 


His own little girls | 


comparative ease. | 
with | 


| think of it—as a dreadful nightmare, that had to | 


come, but from which, thank God! the country 
| has awakened.” ANNA SPRAGUE PACKARD. 


| 4 
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THE VETERANS’ MARCH. 


They go not to the field of strife, 
But, by a noble spirit led, 

They leave the pressing cares of life 
To deck “‘the city of the dead.” 


Selected. —Marion J. Mitchell. 





| 
1 
| 
| 
For the Companion. 


THE CHEYENNE BOY-BRAVES. 


“Why,” said Uncle Jack, chewing the last bit of 


“We let them have all the army goods we could 
spare, and Agent Pierson sent his scouts here and 
there to pick up what beef they could lawfully; 


but before they could get a supply the redskins 


began to grow lean. 

“Some of the squaws and papooses that staggered 
over to the Agency would hardly have made a 
shadow, and it is no wonder that petty depreda 
tions were committed. 

“First the agent’s poultry went. Then some one 
got into the storehouse and carried off a lot of 
Eastern canned goods the agent had for his own 
table. Me declared that he would make the guilty 
one smartif he found him. 


| climax, a floor board was loosened from unde 


neath, and a piece of meat the cook had ready for 


| breakfast was taken from the agent’s kitchen. 


his toothpick into a wad of fibres, preparatory to | 


shooting it into the fire. 


This was always the signal to the boys that he | 


was ready to begin to shoot buffaloes and Indians. 
Uncle Jack was a grizzled veteran oflicer of the 
regular army, and had seen much hard fighting on 
the frontier. 

“Why, yes,” said he, “I do know something 
about what Indians are good for as fighters; and 
for downright human courage, without any of the 


“The guard saw the thieves and fired on them, | 


and by the flash of his gun recognized them as 
Panther Tail and Four Toes, the two Indian boys. 
I forgot to tell you about their names. 


| Tail was the ‘totem’ or manitou name of the older 


sneaking, strike-you-in-the-back work in it, I think 


the Cheyennes stand ahead of them all.” 

“But what Cheyennes? Where did it happen?” 
clamored the boys, who knew well enough that 
there was some special instance back of the general 
statement of Cheyenne bravery. 


thinking of? “Well, in 





A 


A Desperate Charge 


' 
Things had been moving smoothly for a long time, 
| but the Indians were getting fat and saucy on 
| government rations, and that state of 
| couldn’t last. Every brave had a good breech 
loader and a pony or more. 
saucy little rats—had their own guns and ponies, 
and the way they did run was a caution. 

“There were two little chaps in particular who 
used to loaf round the post, who had the most 
impudent black eyes, and the most stoical faces 
when they thought you were watching them. They 


| 
| 
| 


WB emina , - 


things | 


Even the boys—wiry, | 


were handsome little rascals, if they were dirty | 


and lazy, and often they used to run races across 
| the parade-ground to amuse the officers for a stake 
of army cartridges. They were the most fearless, 
nimble little monkeys! 

“Half the time you couldn’t tell which part was 
horse or which part was rider. The way they 
stuck to these little ponies in every position 


They were along the neck, under the belly, heads 
almost dragging the ground! 
hats and picked them up again at a breakneck 
gallop. They fired their rifles with one hand until 


They were sons of Lone Wing, a chief. 

“I got to watching for the little imps to come 
and show off their tricks, and missed them when 
they didn’t put in an appearance; for a fellow 
becomes so lonely out there that he hankers after 
any kind of a face he’s used to, even if it is a dirty 
red face. 

“You know I haven’t much use for a live Indian. 
Somehow, living out on the frontier, one picks up 
a prejudice against them. Many of the young 
Indians who hang about the agencies, doing 
nothing, become thieves and vagabonds; but I 
| couldn’t help admiring these two boys. 
| “They stood by one another like Damon and 
Pythias. One day some of the men coaxed one of 
them into the barracks and got him stupid drunk. 
That’s an example of the way Indians are some 
times ‘improved’ at the agencies. 

“Well, the other boy wouldn’t budge an inch 

| away until he took his comrade with him. He 
hung round him until after dark, and then managed 
to creep in while the men were at mess, and 
| actually lugged the sleeping fellow out, whistled 
up the ponies, loaded him on like a log of wood, 
strapped him on with a lariat and galloped off. 

“They had the blood of the old sachems in them, 
and I do believe would have died for each other. 
I got to like them as much asI possibly could like 
an Indian, and that would be about as hard for me 
as to like a rattlesnake. 

“Maybe you have heard that the government is 
not the best provider in the world, and the Indian 
department is a great deal more uncertain than 

| the paymaster or commissary of the army. Well, 
one time the beef cattle were stampeded and run 





“all the separation and pain and | off by rascally Sioux, and the other rations were 


about a month behind time, and things got to 


Yes,” said her husband; “that’s the best way to | looking pretty blue over at the Agency. 


imaginable, now on this side and now on that! 


They dropped their | 


it made you think of Fourth of July in Bangor. | 


boy, and the younger one was called Four Toes by 
the whites because, in some boyish adventure, he 
had lost the little toe from his right foot. 

“When the guard came to make an examination, 
there was the four-toed track of one of the bare 
footed thieves. Afterward we heard that the boys’ 
mother was sick from fasting. 

“The agent gave prompt orders to have the 
offenders brought in for punishment, but the 
Indian police came back with the word that they 
were not to be found in the ‘tepee’ of Lone Wing. 
The whole village was sullen over not getting 


“How did you little rascals know what I was rations, and not only refused to give information, 
he growled. 


1878 my | but threatened vengeance if the boys were arrested. | 





+ “It was time to show 

a bold front. There were 

‘ enough hungry warriors 

waiting for rations to de 

i stroy us all if they should 


) go on the war-path, and 


hh every one was armed. 
“Agent Pierson saw 
trouble ahead. He mus 
tered all the 
Indian police and scouts 


force of 


command was stationed at the Wild Rose Agency. | he had, and called for a detail of cavalry from the 


post. I was ordered to take my company, and the 
entire force, numbering one hundred, was put 
under my command subject to the agent’s orders. 

“When we rode into the village there was nota 
soul in sight. We made first for Lone Wing’s 
tepee. The old chief stalked to the entrance when 
the agent's messenger spoke to him. He said that 
his people were still friendly, but refused to tell 
where the boys were. 

“‘Then we will search every tepee,’ said the 
agent. 

“I saw from the chief’s looks and the frowns on 
the glowering faces showing now in the doors of 
the adjacent tepees, that there would be trouble if 
we tried to do that. Finally the chief said if we 
would give him an hour, he would tell where the 
boys were. I advised the agent to accept this. 
‘They cannot get away on their half-starved ponies 
in an hour,’ I said; so it was decided to wait. 

“When we went back, Lone Wing was ready to 
receive us. 

«Where are the young thieves?’ demanded the 
agent. 

“‘The Great Father drives his children from 
their hunting grounds to starve them, and then 
calls them thieves for not being willing to die like 
rabbits. The young braves are not here. The 
white chiefs will find them in the hills waiting for 
them.’ 

“They have left the reservation!’ exclaimed the 
agent, his blood hot; ‘put spurs, captain, and 
overtake them! Better send some of the trailers 
ahead to find which way they have sneaked off.’ 

“I had a pretty good idea where we would find 
the boys, and I said, ‘I don’t think trailers will be 
needed in this case. They are not far off.’ 

“‘Why,’ said he; ‘where do you think they have 
gone?’ 

“I pointed toward the hills where two faint 
specks showed, and handed him my glass. He 
looked, and put spurs to his horse. 

‘No need to hurry,’ I said; ‘they are not running 
away.’ 

“And I was right. When we got near enough to 
make them out clearly, there stood the two little 
fellows in war paint and feathers, their ponies by 
their sides, and their rifles in their hands. 

***What do the rascals mean?’ said the agent. 

‘But I understood it well enough. 

“Their Indian blood wouldn’t let them suffer 
imprisonment or possibly a whipping, and rather 
than thus be degraded in their own eyes and those 
of the warriors of their tribe, they had resolved to 
court a warrior’s death alone, outside the reserva- 
tion, and thus shield the rest of the tribe from 
sharing in the punishment. 

“When we were within three hundred yards of 
them they mounted their ponies and brandished 
their rifles, and I could hear their shrill, boyish 
voices in defiant tones shouting the war-whoop of 
their tribe. Before any of us could get our breath, 
they leaped to their ponies’ backs, and charged 
down toward us at a furious gallop. 


That night, to cap the | 


Panther | 


| “I think it was a moment or two before any of us 
took in the audacity of the thing,—two Indian boys 
charging right into the ranks of one hundred 
armed whites,—but when they got within rifle 
range they opened our eyes by lying flat on their 
ponies and shooting straight at us. 

“*Give the young imps a volley, captain!’ 
| excitedly directed the agent. 

“I hated to do it, but there they came riding us 
down, and shouting like all possessed. ‘Aim high; 
fire!’ I commanded the men, for I couldn't bear to 
slaughter the brave little chiefs. On they rode 
unhurt, of course, right into our teeth! 

“*Open ranks!’ 

“They shot like wildfire through us, and were 
out of reach before we could halt and re-form. 

“I supposed all we would have to do now would 
be to chase the little rascals back into the camp, 
and deliver them over as prisoners of war. But, 
bless my stars, if they didn’t wheel, as soon as 
they could, bringing their ponies to a dead stop, 
and with another whoop of defiance come charging 
back up the hill at us. 

“It was the most desperate exhibition of courage 
I had ever witnessed in a human being, red or 
white—a cool and grim determination to keep up 
the fight until they died fighting. 

“Pop! One of our horses was hit. 

“Pop! A cavalry man dropped his Winchester, 
hitin the arm. I dared not spare them longer. 

“ ‘Fire!’ 

“The smoke of our second volley cleared away 
to show us two prostrate forms, and a pony kicking 
its last on the earth. I shut my eyes. I did not 
want to see what I knew I must see. 

“*Leave them tothe coyotes!’ growled the agent. 
‘No, drag their bodies back to the old wolf’s den. 
I'll teach them a lesson!’ 

“*Not by my command, Mr. Agent,’ I said. ‘I 
never faced any braver enemies. They shall be 
buried with the honors of war.’” 

“Oh, I’m so glad you were in command, Uncle 
Jack,” little Ted cried, his lips quivering with 
sympathy. “Where did you bury them then, Uncle 
Jack? Not where the wolves could —” 

“Bless your life, youngster; I didn’t bury them 
atall. The agent and his Indian police had gone 
back by the time the sergeant with his squad got 
the graves dug; and when they went to pick them 
up from beside their dead ponies, I'll be court 
martialed if they didn’t find two of the most lively 
corpses that ever played possum. The men had 
fired low. 

“Before long they disappeared from that agency. 
Their education had not been of the sort to make 
them peaceable and industrious. Very likely they 
have been fighting Uncle Sam since. But I couldn’t 


hurt a hair of them.’ J. F 


. COWAN. 
<-o- 


For the Companion 


A WIDOW’S MITES. 


One bright day in June, as I delved in my little 
garden, a loud humming close at hand caused me 
suddenly to look up. I was a trifle surprised to 
see, poised in mid-air some six feet from my head, 
an excited specimen of that dainty tropical visitant, 
the ruby-throated humming-bird. 

Ten seconds later the bird was gone like a flash, 
but only to perch on a twig of the nearest tree, 
there to sit and watch my movements with evident 
concern. 

Ignorant of birds and their habits though I was, 
the little creature’s conduct 
peculiar, so 1 waited to see what would come next. 

In less than five minutes the bird darted into the 
air, circled about twice or thrice, and then, dashing 
back to the tree, suddenly dropped, light as a 
feather and without preliminary perching after 
the usual manner of birds, full upon her nest. 

There she sat in plain sight, as indeed she must 
have done for several days, though hitherto I had 
failed to see her. The nest was so tiny, so exactly 
the color of the bough that held it, and so shielded 
by overhanging leaves as to be very hard to find 
even after one knew its position; and yet it was, 
as I have said, in full sight all the time. 

Luckily I have a neighbor who is deeply versed 
in bird-lore; to him I hastened with the story of 
my discovery. An hour later we took advantage 
of the bird’s temporary absence to inspect the nest. 

We found that we could easily look from the top 
of a small step-ladder directly down upon the two 
tiny white eggs lying in their cup-shaped bed of 
downy vegetable fibre, and could examine closely 
the exquisite workmanship of the nest itself. It 
was saddled upon a drooping bough some ten feet 
from the ground. It was made of vegetable floss, 
soft as the finest wool, and was completely covered 
on the outside with bits of lichen to make it look 
like the mossy wood that supported it. 

How anxiously did we watch that tiny nest 
during the next week! And with what joy did we 
find, one day, that the two eggs had changed to two 
young humming-birds! Helpless, naked, pitiful- 
looking objects they were, to be sure; but at one 
day old, even the best of us are not remarkable 
for strength, grace or beauty. 

Looking at these helpless creatures, no bigger 
than bumblebees, their whole flabby bodies shaking 
with every beat of their little hearts, it seemed 
almost impossible that they should ever attain such 
brilliancy of plumage, such swiftness of motion, 
and such power of endurance as belong to adult 
humming-birds, and that in a few weeks. 

But if we wondered at the generally wretched 
appearance of the newly-hatched humming-birds, 
we wondered still wonder was 
mixed with great admiration, when we saw them 
survive the process of feeding. 
| Doubtless this process is just the one best adapted 
to the condition of young humming-birds; but to 
the human spectator it appears nothing less than 
cruel and dangerous. Imagine a human mother 
feeding her baby by thrusting down its throat a 
tube say a yard long and two inches in diameter, 
placing the food in the upper end of this tube, and 
then violently churning the tube up and down so 
as to settle the food to the infant’s stomach! The 


seemed to me very 


more, and our 


child would be dead before his meal was finished. 
Yet all this would be not a whit worse than the 
| process of feeding young humming-birds appears 
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to be. ‘The mother-bird inserts her bill in the 


open mouth of her hungry offspring, and pushes | not return for three weeks. 


it down as far as possible. Then follow, in rapid 
succession, a series of apparently very violent 
rammings and shakings, as the partially-digested 
food is raised from the stomach of the old bird | 


and forced into that of the | 
young one. | 











The first time that I saw 
this operation I felt sure that the poor 
little things would be corpses by the time it was 
ended; and many a time, as the mother’s sharp 
bill was thrust with great haste and apparent 
force down the gaping throat of the helpless 
fledgling, I almost held my breath for fear it 
would go entirely through the little, soft body, 
and pin the wretched creature firmly to the nest. 

No doubt this performance, notwithstanding its | 
apparent cruelty, serves a good purpose in exer- 
cising the muscles of the young bird as well as | 
aiding in the digestion of its food. | 

Thanks to the constant care of their hard- | 
working mother, the helpless, naked, awkward 
little ‘“‘chummers’’ gradually increased in size and 
strength, raised a crop of stubbly plumage, and 
began to look something like birds. | 

Meantime, all accessible accounts of young | 
humming-birds were carefully read, and found to 
require that the birds should leave the nest at the 
age of seven days. Now, from the very first it 
was plain that our birdlings had no intention of 
leaving home so early in life. 

When they were a week old, and should have 
been, according to the books, spreading their 
wings for flight, they were still practically help- 
less, and their original nakedness was not yet | 
decently covered by their crop of pinfeathers. 

Their bills were, at this time, not longer than 
that of.a sparrow, but much sharper and more 
slender. At two weeks of age the little fellows, 
though neither fully grown nor fully fledged, had 
yet acquired a noticeable likeness to their mother; 
but their plumage was less brilliant and their bills 
much shorter. 

About this time one of the little birds began to 
pay strict attention to his health, taking exercise 
regularly after each meal, by standing up in the 
nest and vibrating his wings for perhaps ten or 
fifteen seconds. As he was fed about once an 
hour on the average, it followed that he got a 
good deal of exercise in the course of a day. 

For several days longer affairs went on with 
little change except that the young birds grew 
noticeably larger and more uneasy, one of them 
surpassing the other in both respects. So large 
and active was he, and apparently so strong, that 
I should not have been surprised to see him fly 
away from the nest at any time after he was 
sixteen days old. 

Yet still he lingered, and like his companion 
was fed by the mother, though he was occasionally 
seen to pick, from a neighboring leaf, an insect 
for himself. 

The feeding by the mother-bird seemed now 
less dangerous than formerly, perhaps because 
the young, being larger and stronger, seemed 
better able to survive the violent treatment that 
always accompanied the operation. 

At last, when the birds were nineteen days old, 
the larger and more active one suddenly spread 
his wings in real earnest one fine morning, and 
flew out of the nest to a neighboring twig. He 
was not followed by his smaller and weaker sister 
till two days later. 

For several days after this the two lingered 
about the tree in which they had been reared, or 
in its immediate vicinity, sometimes fed in the 
good old way by their watchful mother, some- 
times feeding themselves on the insects that 
happened to be upon twigs and leaves near them. 

During these days the mother occasionally fed 
them by putting food merely into their mouths, 
after the manner of birds generally, but more 
often the feeding was by the old method of 
regurgitation. She even shook one of them off 
his twig one day by the violence of her motions. 

How long the birds remained in that neighbor- 





hood I cannot say, for a few days after the second 


one left the nest I was called from home, and did 
When I did return 
the birds were gone. However, I once afterward 
saw both the young birds and their mother in the 
old familiar tree. Then they flew away, and I 
have never seen them since. 

One thing that occasioned many remarks during 
the weeks in which we watched this little family 
was the constant absence of the husband and 
father. It is well known that many male birds 
assist their consorts not only in the building and 
furnishing of their homes, as all husbands are in 
honor bound to do, but also in the subsequent 
duties of housekeeping. They do their share of 
brooding upon the pre- 
cious eggs, and afterward 
work hard in the vain 
attempt to fill the ever- 
gaping mouths and sat- 
isfy the hungry maws of 
their clamorous young. 

Whether 
ming-birds are ever model 


but certainly no male bird 
appeared to share the 
cares or lighten the bur- 
dens of the brave little 
mother whom we watched 
so long. Perhaps he had, 


ily and all; perhaps he 
had fallen a victim to 
some bloody-minded col- 
lector and his deadly gun, 
leaving the female in fact 
as well as in appearance 
alone in the world. 

As lovers of birds, it 
seemed to us far better to 
think of the husband as 


and so we came to be 
convinced that our mother bird was really a 
widow, and that her tiny children were in truth 
ni delicate aadunnes 3° 
“a widow's mites. E. F. HoLpen. 


a 
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For the Companion. 
A MOTHER’S MEMORIAL DAY. 


The old flag guards, the old skies bless, 
Unchanged his grave from year to year ; 
But not the same a mother’s love. 
And not the same a mother’s tear ! 
Not less the grief ; but more the pride 
In courage on a young heart oeeee. 
He loved, and lived, the truth divine, 
There is that’s lost and yet is saved! 
GEORGE T. PACKARD. 


& 


MAY DAY DEMONSTRATIONS. 


Sunday, the first day of May, was looked 
forward to with unusual suspense and alarm in 
Europe, and especially in the great European 
capitals, and in the manufacturing and mining 
districts. It was greatly feared that outbreaks 
might take place, which would perhaps result in 
the destruction of life and property. 

The first of May has for several years been 
chosen as the day on which the laboring classes 
and labor organizations in various parts of 
Europe assemble in great meetings in public 
places, to hear speeches from their leaders, and to 
make demands for various improvements in the 
condition of working people. 

These assemblages, in previous years, have 
usually passed off with but little public disorder. 
The processions of artisans and laborers have 
marched through the streets of London, Berlin 
and Paris; they have gathered in public squares 
and parks; have listened to earnest and some- 
times violent harangues; and have then, on most 
occasions, dispersed quietly to their homes. 

It has evidently seemed just and right to the 
communities in general that labor should be 
allowed to have its say, and that working people 
should be free to meet and proclaim their demands, 
so long as the public peace was not thereby 
disturbed. 

But this year there appeared to be reason to 
fear that riot and outrages might accompany the 
peaceable demonstrations of the laboring class. 

The ordinary labor organizations were not 
dreaded. They were well known to favor peaceful 
agitation only ; and so, too, many Socialist organ- 
izations frowned on any attempt to give violent 
emphasis to their demands. 

But for some weeks the populations of European 
capitals had been terrified by dastardly and 
murderous explosions of dynamite, which had 
taken place in many quarters, notably in Paris 
and Madrid. 

It was remembered, too, that not long ago a 
riotous demonstration had been made in Berlin 
by a mob of men who pretended to represent the 
labor forces of the German capital. 

The fear was that the desperate spirits of 
anarchy and wholesale destruction would avail 
themselves of the labor assemblages on May day, 
would join themselves to them, and would seek 
to arouse riots, to instigate attacks on property, 
and to create by the use of dynamite a reign of 
terror wherever they had the opportunity. 

Extraordinary precautions, therefore, were 
taken in every city, where labor demonstrations 
were to occur, to protect the community with 





male hum- | 


husbands I do not know, | 


like some human—I think | 
I should have said inhu- | 
man—husbands, deserted | 
his wife, prospective fam- | 


military and police. The governments made 
every possible preparation to put down effectually 
any serious disorder which might arise, and their 
forethought seems to have been wise, and to have 
been justified and rewarded by the result. 

Happily May day, with all its bustle and noise 
and vast crowds and excited speech-making, 
passed off peacefully throughout Europe. No 
serious disturbance was reported anywhere, 
although it is estimated that in London Hyde 
Park was thronged by a multitude of no less 
than three hundred thousand laboring people. 

It is probable that the fanatical Anarchists and 
dynamite desperadoes perceived that they could 
accomplish nothing in the face of powerful 
governments fully prepared and able to suppress 
them; and it is also gratifying to believe that 
they derived little encouragement from the great 
masses of the laboring people who gathered to 
agitate their cause with peaceful intent and 
conduct, and would not be drawn into conflict 
by the plotting extremists who sought to be their 
allies. 

The morai effect of this quiet observance of 
| the annual European “labor day”’ is likely to be 
| good, as it will perhaps teach the spirits of 
| disorder that their methods are thus far powerless 
‘to inaugurate revolution, while it will induce the 
world to listen more patiently to the demands of 
the laboring classes. 





——_——_< oe ——_____ 
For the Companion. 


AN EPITAPH FOR A PRIVATE SOLDIER. 


Gentle Grecian passing by ! 
Father of thy peace am I: 
Wouldst thou now, in memory 
Give a May-day flower to me, 


Choose the flag I named of yore 
Beautiful Worth-dying-for, 
That shall wither not, but wave 
All the year above my grave. 


LovIsE IMOGEN GUINEY. 
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CONTESTED ELECTIONS. 





dead but not dishonored, | 


One of the most delicate questions arising in a 
representative government is the question of an 
elected representative’s title to his seat. In 
general, the election of a legislator is of course 
decided by the majority vote of his constituents. 

But it may be that some of these votes were 
fraudulent. Others may have been cast by 
citizens not legally entitled to vote, or the ballot- 
box may have been ‘‘stuffed’’ with ballots which 
represented no voters whatever. Or the candidate 
may not be personally qualified for membership 
in the legislature to which he has been elected. 

The question who has been elected is left, by 
the Constitution of the United States and by the 
Constitutions of each of the States, to the decision 
of the legislative body in which the candidate 
who has been voted for claims a seat. Each 
house is ‘‘judge of the elections, qualifications 
and returns of its own members.” 

The theory is that members pass upon these 
questions as ‘‘judges,’’ and that they decide them 
according to law and the fact. In theory the 
system is proper, but in practice it has failed 
completely. The legislative assembly is authorized 
to correct the unjust decisions or incorrect count 
of votes by election officers and canvassing 
boards; but there is no one to reverse unjust 
decisions on the part of the legislature itself, and 
unfortunately the legislatures are peculiarly liable 
to make unjust decisions. 

When a question involving the right to a 
legislative seat is put to vote, members of Congress 


judges. 
deciding of contested seats is the most partisan 
of all legislative matters. 

So plain has been the tendency of members to 
vote with their own party on such questions that 
where the case is not absolutely proved one way 
or the other, people take it for granted that if a 


of the Republican contestant, and Democrats for 
the Democrat. 

The supreme test of this party loyalty occurred 
in 1876, when the Electoral Commission, made 
up of five United States senators, five representa- 
tives, and five justices of the Supreme Court, 
decided the contested presidential election. Eight 
members of the commission were Republicans; 
seven were Democrats. In the main and decisive 
questions at issue, the Republican commissioners 
voted to a man in favor of Mr. Hayes, and the 
Democratic commissioners for Mr. Tilden. 

In England, where formerly the same system 
and the same abuses prevailed, these partisan 
judgments on the title of members of Parliament 
became so great a scandal, that a law was passed 
twenty-four years ago, transferring such decisions 
to a selected commission of judges. The ex- 
periment of such a change has therefore had fair 
trial, and it is urged in many quarters that a 
similar reform be brought about in this country. 

Bills have been ‘introduced already in one or 
more State legislatures, submitting all contested 
elections to judges of the State Supreme Court. 
In most States the change would require a 
constitutional amendment, and hence is not likely 
soon to be made. But the discussion has had a 
good beginning. 

The chief argument against the transfer of 
such questions to the judges is that it will force 
political questions upon the judiciary, and tend to 
cause partisan decisions. But there is little reason 
for expecting such a result. In England nothing 








or of a State legislature vote as partisans, not as | 
Indeed, experience has proved that the | 


| 





of the kind has followed. The decisions have 
been acknowledged to be impartial, and the old 
abuses of Parliamentary contests have been 
almost forgotten. 

Moreover, we have in our own country had 
wide experience, much of it very recent, as to the 
impartiality of judges in deciding political ques- 
tions. In the course of the late dispute over the 
New York State legislature, questions involving 
important and disputed political considerations 
came before State judges for decision. In two 
cases, the judges were Democrats in politics; yet 
they decided flatly against their party. There 
have been many similar instances, on both sides 
of politics, and the conclusion is fair that judges 
would decide questions of contested seats as 
uprightly as they rule upon any other question to 
be settled by study of the law and the evidence. 
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AMERICAN HOMES. 


Near one of our seaboard cities, surrounded by 
dairy farms and vegetable gardens, there stands 
an imitation of a Norman keep, built of rough 
hewn blocks of gray stone. Its towers are 
penetrated only by narrow slits in imitation also 
of those through which archers in the Dark Ages 
shot at the advancing foe. 

When the owner, a prosperous dealer in provi- 
sions, was asked why he had made himself so 
uncomfortable a home, he replied that it “was an 
exact copy of one built in the time of the Conqueror, 
and if people admired it in Normandy, why not 
in America?” 

Antiquity and historic association counted for 
nothing with him. 

On the outskirts of another American city there 
is an exact copy of a medieval castle, the original 
of which stands upon the banks of the Rhine. It 
frowns grimly over the surrounding cornfields. 
Within are the small, dark chambers and the 
narrow stone staircases such as those with which 
our ancestors, six hundred years ago, had to 
content themselves. 

Men in full suits of armor—papier-maché—guard 
the entrance, and on either side are dens in which 
the owner keeps bears. The owner’s apology for 
this costly—and where it stands, hideous—discom 
fort is that “America can afford to have ancient 
castles as well as Europe.” 

Still another wealthy speculator is said to have 
surrounded his dwelling with a moat, so that the 
house can be approached only by a drawbridge, as 
though the Middle Ages had returned, and the 
mansion were in constant danger of attack. 

In the Southern States some successful Northern 
capitalists have of late years built on their planta. 
tions solid turreted brick dwellings of the New 
York or Boston city type, which prove to be 
intolerably warm during the long, damp summers 
in which the airy, wooden, many -verandaed 
dwellings of the South are the only comfortable 
shelter. 

With similar disregard of place and season, 
Americans who have found Italian villas on the 
shores of the Riviera the crown of a scene of 
enchantment have built them on bleak New England 
hill-sides, to discover that they were |jridiculous 
and uncomfortable. 

The American, as a rule, can go farther afield 
for architectural ideas, and is better able to gratify 
his individual tastes in the building of his house, 
than any other man. He has a right to gratify 
them. 

But a little common sense will teach him that his 
home should be the outgrowth of his own 
necessities, and the conditions under which he 
lives; not those of some other man, dead perhaps 
centuries ago. 

There is no more reason why he should steal th 
dwellings of alien countries and times to plant on 
his town lot or farm than that he should don the 
costume of the ancient nuns, or talk in rhymes 
like the jongleurs and troubadours. 


Pow 
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THE RISE OF 


The date of origin of most well-known Christian 
names is so remote as to be lost in antiquity, but 
the time at which many of them first became 
popular can be fixed by the era of certain historic 
events or personages. 

The name of Arthur, for instance, does not, a3 is 





NAMES. 


seat is contested Republicans will vote in favor | ¢ommonly believed, owe its place in public favor 


to King Arthur of the Round Table, but to Arthur 
Wellesley, Duke of Wellington. Until after Well- 
ington became famous it was a very uncommon 
name indeed, scarcely known except to lovers of 
poetry and legend. 

The custom of using more than one Christian 
name was introduced into England with the coming 
of Henrietta Maria, the bride of Charles I., after 
whom a large number of British infants were soon 
loyally christened. The rolling resonance of the 
double name so tickled the ear of the public that 
soon other combinations of the same kind came 
into fashion. 

But while royal personages have brought recog 
nized names into special prominence and esteem, 
other noted persons have given new Christian 
names to our language. In England, popular 
admiration of the noble families of Sydney and 
Percy long ago caused their family cognomens to 
become commoner as first than as last names, and 
in America the same fate seems to be in store for 
the family names of Chauncey, Quincy, Schuy ler, 
and several others. 

Americans, indeed, have a special fondness for 
naming their children for great men, 80 that the 
names of most of our best known celebrities have 
already passed into common use as Christian 
names—as Jefferson, Jackson, Washington, Lafay 
ette, Lincoln, Webster, Hamilton, Lee, Irving, and 
many more. 

Sometimes the whole name of the popular hero 
is bestowed upon his namesake, but the contrary 
is more commonly the case; since for one Thomas 
J. Smith or Benjamin F. Jones there will be sev eral 
Jefferson Smiths and Franklin Joneses. 

In the South even babies of the softer sex are 
occasionally named in this way. Readers of Mr. 
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Howells will remember the charming Southern 
girl of “The Hazard of ,New Fortunes,” Miss 
Madison Woodburn, familiarly known as Mad. 

The present fashion of using family names for 
first names offers also a wide range of choice, and 
altogether Young America is not likely to lack 
variety. 
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HAPPY AND BUSY. 


Marianne North, who spent her time and talent 
in painting the flora of the tropical regions of the 
earth, was one of the busiest of women, and so 
well contented with her lot in life that her auto- 
biography has been well named the “Recollections 
of a Happy Life.” 

In fifteen years of travel, she did an amount of 
work which might have occupied an ordinary 
lifetime. 

She visited North and South America, Africa, 
Hindostan, Japan, the West Indies and Australasia. 
Neither heat por cold deterred her from seeking 
her heart’s desire. 

Her first introduction to the public was through 
the loan of her pictures to the South Kensington 
Museum. When negotiations were in progress, 
two gentlemen were sent to look at her work, and 
one was overheard saying to the other, as they 
entered: 

“We must get out of this civilly, somehow; I 
know what these amateur things always are.” 

After looking at the collection, however, he cried 
enthusiastically, ““‘We must have them at any 
price!” 

When the gallery was finally opened to the 
public, one visitor said to Miss North, not knowing 
who she was: 

“It isn’t true that all these are painted by one 
woman, is it?” 

“TI have done them all,” said she, quietly. 

IIe seized her by both hands and exclaimed, 
“You! Then it’s lucky you didn’t live two hundred 
years ago, or you’d have been burned for a witch!” 

One of her most interesting quests was that of 
the blue puya in South America. She took a guide 
and a horse, and when the ascent was too steep for 
riding, went on foot “right into the clouds.” 

“These were so thick,”’ she writes, “that I could 
‘not see a yard before me, but I would not give up, 
and was rewarded, at last, by the mist clearing, 
and behold! just over my head was a great group 
of the noble flowers, standing out like ghosts, at 
first, and then assuming their full beauty of color 
and form.” 

In 1890 this happy and tireless woman died, and 
England is her debtor for this gorgeous and 
unrivalled collection of paintings. 


—— 
“FREE NATURALIZATION.” 


At one of the party headquarters in a recent 
political campaign a huge sign, “Free Naturaliza- 
tion,” was displayed. In the mills of that State 
thousands of French-Canadians were employed 
whose votes were desired. When a party pays 
the fees necessary to making American citizens of 
foreigners, of course it expects and gets their 
votes. 

With varying minor regulations in different 
States our naturalization laws are very simple. 
An alien must declare under oath that he intends 
to become a citizen of the United States. 

Two years later, and not less than five years 
after coming into the country to live, he may 
receive a certificate of naturalization on payment 
of a small fee to the clerk of any court of record, 
on producing evidence, often not very conclusive, 
of his fitness to become a citizen. 

No law can say that this fee must come out of 
the new citizen’s own pocket, but clearly no 
political party should pay it for the sake of adding 
a new voter to its lists. The spirit of our laws in 
general is against such action. The temptations 
and chances for fraud doubly condemn it. 

Wise laws will soon, we trust, be enacted that 
will make it constantly harder for immigrants to 
flock into our country. It should be made no 
easier than it is for them, after they are once in, to 
become voters. 

Naturalization should indeed be free, but free- 
dom need not mean the removal of every obstacle. 
Anything worth having is worth paying for, and it 
is prized the more for having cost something. 
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STANDING ON HIS HEAD. 





Wagner, the eminent composer, had the nerves 
of an acrobat. Once he was climbing a precipitous 
mountain in company with a young friend. When 
some distance up and walking along a narrow 
ledge, the companion, who was following, called 
out that he was growing giddy. 

Wagner turned round on the ledge of rock, 

caught his friend, and passed him between the 
rock and himself to the front. 
: His biographer, Ferdinand Praeger, relates an 
incident of a visit to Wagner at his Swiss home. 
The two men sat one morning on an ottoman in 
the drawing-room, talking over the events of the 
years. 

Suddenly Wagner, who was sixty years old, rose 
an stood on his head upon the ottoman. 

\t that moment Wagner’s wife entered. Her 
surprise and alarm caused her to run to her 
husband, exclaiming, “Ah! Richard! Richard!” 
Quickly recovering himself, he assured her that 
he was sane, and wished to show that he could 
“tand on his head at sixty, which was more than 
Ferdinand could do. 


——————-oe—_____ 
TOO LITERARY. 


There was a certain disadvantage to his passen- 
ser in the knowledge which a Parisian cab-driver 
had of English literature. In Paris—where many 
streets are named after famous literary men, 
French and foreign—a passenger called a cabman 
and asked to be taken to the Rue Milton. 

The cabman drove a long distance, and then 
deposited his passenger, who found upon alighting 
that he was in the Rue Byron—at the opposite 
extremity of the city! 

The passenger expressed his mind vigorously as 








to the stupidity of cabmen in general and of the 
one whom he addressed in particular. 

“Just a little mistake in the poet, sir, that’s all,” 
said the cabman, calmly, and drove the passenger 
back to the Rue Milton. 


AFTER AN OFFICE. 


A yearning for public office is nothing new. 
Nor, unhappily, is it anything new for men to 
proclaim that yearning upon the house-top. 
Rev. H. W. Pierson, many years ago, found in the 
southwestern part of the country a large class of 
perennial office-seekers. Once he heard a speech 
from a man who had been a candidate for the same 
office for twelve years in succession. Every year 
he had canvassed the county, making speeches in 
every neighborhood. Doctor Pierson prints a part 
of the speech which he himself heard. 


“T ask you to vote for me as an encouragement 
to the poor boys of the county, that I may be an 
example to them; that they may point to me and 
say, ‘There is a man who was once as poor as any 
of us, who has been bonored with a seat in the 
legislature of his native State.’ 

“T have taught school a good many winters, and 
the boys that I have taught like me. They will 
give me their votes. I have sometimes thought I 
should have to teach school over the county until 
I have taught boys enough to elect me.” 

The end of the speech was as follows: 

“My fellow-citizens, when I look back over the 
twelve years since I became a candidate for this 
office, I feel encouraged. When I look back and 
think of the very few that for years gave me any 
encouragement, and compare them with the num- 
bers that now promise me their votes, I am proud 
of my success. 

“I begin to feel that my hopes are about to be 
realized; that a majority of my fellow-citizens 
will honor me with their suffrages, and that I shall 
proudly go up to the Capitol and take my seat 
among the legislators of the State. But, fellow- 
citizens, if, unfortunately, I should fail in this 
election, I take the present opportunity to announce 
myself as a candidate in the next race.” 

Not that year, but some years afterward, his 
long dream was realized. 


COMPULSORY INSURANCE IN GERMANY. 


In Germany the law of compulsory insurance 
against old age and infirmity, passed in June, 
1889, completes the programme of legislation for 
improving the condition of the working classes 
which was set forth in the imperial rescript of 
1881. It affects more than thirteen million people, 
giving them an inalienable legal claim to support 
in cases of infirmity and in old age. 

The insurance is compulsory in all industrial 
occupations upon persons over sixteen years of 
age of both sexes. Clerks and _ tradesmen’s 
apprentices who do not earn more than five hun- 
dred dollars a year also a, but assistants 
and apprentices in druggists’ shops are excluded. 

Exemption from compulsory insurance is granted 
to persons who work for food, clothes and lodging 


only, and who receive no pay, or who are only in | 


temporary employment. 
The pension for old age varies from about 
twenty-five dollars to fifty dollars a year, and is 


| granted to every insured person who has completed 





his seventieth year, irrespective of his ability to 
earn a livelihood, provided he does not already 
draw a pension for infirmity. The infirmity pen- 
sion varies from about twenty-seven dollars to 
over a hundred dollars, and is given, irrespective 
of ag, to persons who are permanently incapaci- 
tated from earning a living. 

In order to establish a claim to a pension under 
the German law, contributions, regulated by the 
amount of earnings, must be paid for a prescribed 

eriod. The means of paying pensions are obtained 

y fixed contributions from the imperial treasury, 
added to regular payments on the part of the 
employers and employed. 


HIS SERVANT. 


When Honoré de Balzac, the novelist, stated in 
early life his wish to become a literary man, his 
father, who had destined him for the bar, was 
shocked and disappointed. Still, he gave the boy 
two years in which to prove his fitness for a literary 
life, and Honoré was accordingly installed in an 
attic near the library where he proposed to work. 


His mother believed that a little hardship would 
soon bring him to his senses, but the correspond- 
ence which he thereupon began with his sister 
shows that the man who was afterward to attain 
distinction in his chosen work could afford, as a 
youth, to scorn such trifles as waiting upon himeelf. 

n the very first letter, he confided to his sister the 
news that he had taken a servant. He writes: 

“He is named Myself! Anda bad bargain he is, 
truly! Myself is lazy, clumsy, thoughtless. His 
master is hungry or thirsty, and often enough 
Myself has neither bread nor water to give him; 
he doesn’t even know how to shield him from the 
wind which whistles through the door and window. 
As soon as I am awake, 1 ring for Myself, and he 
makes my bed. Then he sweeps the room, and 
clumsy he is at it. 

“*«Myself!’ 

“*Yes, sir.’ 

“*Look at that cobweb with the big fly buzzing in 
it till 1 am half-giddy with the noise, and the fluff 
under the bed, and the dust on the window-panes!’ 

“The lazy beggar gazes at me and doesn’t stir, and 
yet, in spite of all his defects, I can’t get rid of 
that unintelligent Myself!” 

And the same stupid “Myself” it was who 
afterward enriched French literature with a series 
of wonderful works. 


ANCIENT SPELLING. 
Uniformity of spelling is a strictly modern 


accomplishment, says the author of ‘“‘The Sabbath 
in Puritan New England,” a hampering innova- 
tion. In the descriptions of early meeting-houses, 
“A square roofe without Dormans, with two 
Lucoms on each side,” evidently means a roof with 
out dormers or beams and with lucarnes, but who, 
unused to old records, would guess it? 


They had in those days “turritts” and “turetts” 
and “turits” and “turyts” and ‘“feriats” and 
“tyrryts” and ‘“toryettes” and “turiotts’” and 
“chyrists,” which were one and the same thing. 
One church had orders for “‘juyces”’ and “rayles” 
and “nayles” and “bymes” and “tymber” and 
“gaybels” and a “pulpyt” and “three payr of 
stayrs,” a liberal supply of y’s. 

Often in the same entry one word is spelled in 
three or four different ways. A portion of the 
contract in the Roxbury church records reads: 

“Sayd John is to fence in the Buring Plas with a 


Fesy ston wall, sefighattly don for Strenk and | 
workmanship, as also to mark a Doball gatt 6 or 8 | 


fote wid and to hing it.” 

“Sefighattly” is sufficiently intelligible, and one 
can fancy the double gate all hinged, but who could 
guess that “fesy” is “‘facy,” or faced smoothly ? 


The | 


Throat Troubles commence with a Cough, Cold,or 
Sore Throat. “Brown’s Bronchial Troches” give im- 
mediate relief. Sold only in boxes. 25 cents. (Adv. 


Do you Correspond ? 











Stationer and is used by those who desire 
to be in correct taste. Have you ever tried 
it? Get a sample lot from your Stationer. 
WHITING PAPER ComMPANY, New York and 
Holyoke, Mass. 


Simpson, Crawford & Simpson, 
Importers and Retailers of 


DRY GOODS, 


6th Avenue, 19th to 20th Street, New York, 
HAVE ISSUED A 


Catalogue of Summer Specialties, 


Mailed Free on Application. 
_ YOU CANNOT GO 











To Carlsbad, but you can have Carlsbad brought 
to you. Procure a bottle of genuine imported 
| Carlsbad Sprudel Salt and dissolve a teaspoonful 
'of it in a tumblerful of water. It is the best 
natural aperient and alterative extant. Nothing 
is ‘‘just as good’’ when you can get the genuine 
imported article. ‘‘Eisner & Mendelson Co., 
Sole Agents, New York,’’ on every bottle. 








Is your School 
to Celebrate ? 


SK YOUR Teacher to decide about the 
Celebration at once and drop us a 
letter or postal next week. We wish 
to know. In due time the Chairman of the 
Executive Committee on the Celebration 
will send your school the Official Pro- 
gramme to be used at your Celebration 
on the 12th of October. 


13,000,000 school children are to unite in this 


Columbian Public School Celebration ? 


Let us also know it if you have no Flag for 


Did you know that 





your School House. We will, if requested, 
send you free 1oo “Flag Certificates."’ These 
will enable you to raise the money for a 
Flag within two days. Thousands of 
Schools have done this. 
and thus be ready for the National Colum- 
bian Public School Celebration. Get the 
Flag now and raise it for the first time on 
the Fourth of July. 

Don’t let your school be left out. 
Public School House in America ought to 


Get your Flag 


Every 


raise its Flag on Columbus Day and beneath 
its folds join in the National celebration. 
Ask your teacher to write us at once. 
The Youth’s Companion, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


‘‘Whiting’s Standard’’ Linen writing. paper | 
is acknowledged to be the finest correspond- | 
ence paper made. It is sold by every first-class 


IT HAS BEEN SAID 
by —, | who have visited our sales 
rooms that we have provided for the 
comfort of invalids more than for those 
in good health, which is probably the 
case, as we have studied the wants of 
those who have been unfortunate for 
many years. In our catalogue we de 
scribe and illustrate a very large 
assortment of 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIRS 


with the latest improvements and conveniences, such 
as Steel Wheels with rubber tires, crank propellers, 
extension leg rests, detachable handle bars for pushing, 
writing desk, canopy shades, etc. 

ve are also manufacturers of 


Bicycles, Baby Coaches, Refrigerators, Office Desks, etc. 


and are offering liberal discounts to the trade. Name 
goods desired and catalogue will be sent. 


LUBURC MANUFACTURING CO., 
321, 323, 325 North Sth Street, Phila. 








We used to hear that con- 
sumption was curable if one 
took it in hand in time; but 
people in general had to re- 
gard it as fatal. 

Since we know more about 
it, we know how to fight it. 
Now we do begin in time. 
We begin before you suspect 
any danger, 

Our means are CAREFUL 
LIvinc and Scott’s Emulsion 
of cod-liver oil. Shall we 
send you a book on both? 

Free. 


Scott & Bowne, Chemists, 132 South sth Avenue, 
New York. 2 ; : 
Your druggist keeps Scott’s Emulsion of cod-liver 
oil—all druggists everywhere do. $1. 
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“OUR COMBINATION.” 


Knee - Pants ALL FOR 


for Boys, ages 4 to 14 years. $5.00 


BEST VALUE EVER OFFERED. 


Strictly all wool. Best of : 
styles. Perfect-fitting. Great 
variety. Single or double 
breasted. Sample pieces of 
the goods the “Combinations” 
are made from and rules for 
ss sent free to any 
address. Clothes sent to your 
nearest napeems office, C.O.D., 
with privilege of examining 
before paying. If they donot 
suit you they will be returned 
at our expense. 

If you cannot wait to see 
eee ee send age, weight and 
height of boy, and size of hat, 
and we will send the “Com- 
bination” and guarantee the 
fit. Or if money and 60 cents 
for postage is sent with the 
order, we will refund all the 
money if clothes do not fit 
and satisfy. < 

Our $15 Suits for Men, 
any style preferred, best value in the world, sent 
on same terms as above. 

Finely Illustrated Spring Catalogue of Men’s& 
Boys’ Clothing and Furnishings sent free to any address. 


PUTNAM CLOTHING HOUSE, Chicago, Ill. 


are making 10,000 Combinations for fall and winter. 





Suit, 
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Do You Wish the 
Finest Bread and Cake ? 





most delicious food. 


with the least trouble? 
The Massachusetts State 


lowest temperature of baking 
by any of the others. 





examined, and contained no objectionable ingredient. 


Analyst says : 
determinations of the amount of leavening gas and exami- 
nations as to the purity of the different baking powders. 
The volume of leavening gas given off by the Royal at the 


It is conceded that the Royal Baking Powder is the 
purest and strongest of all the baking powders. 
The purest baking powder makes the finest, sweetest, 


The strongest baking powder makes the lightest food. 

That baking powder which is both purest and strong- 
est makes the most digestible ‘and wholesome food. 

Why should not every housekeeper avail herself of 
the baking powder which will give her the best food 


“T have made 


is greater than that given off 


“The ‘Royal’ was found to be also the purest of those 


As 


the excellence of a baking powder is dependent upon the 
yield of leavening gas, and upon the wholesomeness and 
purity of its ingredients, the ‘Royal’ is unquestionably the 


best.”’ 











For the Companion. 


UNITED STATES NATURALIZA- 
TION AND ITS PERVERSIONS. 


According to the usage general among modern 
civilized nations, a person who leaves the country 
of which he is a citizen or subject and takes up his 
residence in another land remains subject, never- 
theless, to the country he has quitted, until by some 
prescribed additional act, very commonly a volun. 
tary one on his part, the old allegiance is thrown 
off and a new one assumed. It is true that while 
he stays in the new land, and before he becomes a 
citizen of it, he must obey its laws, and may expect 
from it ordinary protection. 

The formal transference of the allegiance of a 
subject or citizen from one government over to 
another is called naturalization. 

Under our laws, in order to become a naturalized 
citizen of the United States an alien must have 
reached at least the age of twenty- 
one. He must also, excepting ina 
few specified instances, have lived 
in this country—intending mean- 
while to become a citizen of it—at 
least five years, and at least one 
year in the State or Territory where 
the court of naturalization sits. 

He must formally abjure allegi- 
ance both to his former government 
and to all other foreign powers; and if he has 
a hereditary title or order of nobility he must 
renounce it. 

Under the forms of law he must satisfy the court 
that during his residence here he has been a man 
of good moral character, attached to the principles 
of the Constitution of the United States, and well 
disposed to the good order and happiness of our 
country; and he must—unless he arrived here 
when less than eighteen years of age and has lived 
here ever since his arrival, or unless he belongs to 


asmall excepted class of alien soldiers and seamen | 


in our service—give formal notice by “first 
papers” of his intention to enter the citizenship of 
our country at least two years in advance of his 
admission to it. 

Naturalization in this country is not the affair of 
any State, but is wholly under the control of the 
general government. Yet under the national laws 
aliens may be naturalized by State courts of 
record, provided the State also has conferred upon 
them the power of granting naturalization. 

That we may understand something of the 
manner of applying the laws framed to effect and 
guard naturalization, we will visit a United States 
District Court on “naturalization day.” The space 
allotted in the court room, both to the applicants 
for citizenship and to the public at large, we find 
to be crowded with aliens of many nationalities, 
accompanied by their friends. 

Some of the men in this assemblage look intelli- 
gentand steady. More of them by their appearance 
raise at least a strong doubt as to their fitness for 
citizenship, while others have the bearing of 
rvcriminals. 

The crier rises to open the court. Every one in 
the room at the same time rises, and there is a 
hush. When the brief ceremony is over, all 
resume their seats. 

The clerk, whose place is just in front of the 
judge’s desk, then stands up and calls off from a 
list in hand: “‘Alexander McDonald!” 

A man who seems to be a Scotch Canadian 
pushes his way out of the crowd and is closely 
followed by two friends, apparently of the same 
nationality. The clerk beckons them to a place 
near the judge, orders 
them -to hold up their 
right hands, and rapid- 
ly puts to them the 
oath to tell the truth. 

“That’s all. Put 
down your hands. 
Are you McDonald? 
Allright. Stand there. 
This is McDonald, 
your honor.” says the 
clerk, in a breath. 

The judge leans over 
and very briefly ques- 
tions theapplicant,and 
also his two friends, 
who are the witnesses 
required by the rule 
of the court. Then he 
hands over to the clerk the applica 
tion which McDonald has filed. The 
clerk in turn hands it rapidly to 
another court officer, ready at hand, 
to whom McDonald and his witnesses 
are themselves quickly passed. 

“Hans Hanssen!” cries the clerk. 
A Dane and his vouchers push their 
way toward the seat of justice. We cannot attend 
to them, for we want to see what becomes of 
McDonala. 

The new oflicer separates McDonald from his 
witnesses, and makes these witnesses hold up 
their right hands again. McDonald also holds up 
his hand, but the officer, tells him to put it down. 
The witnesses are then hastily made to swear that 
they are citizens of the United States; that they 
have known McDonald for five years as a legal 
resident, and that he has conducted himself during 
that time as a loyal American of good character. 

Then McDonald alone is sworn—though the 
witnesses keep up their hands also until told to 
drop them. He takes oath according to the 
following formula: 

“I, Alexander McDonald, do solemnly swear 
that I do absolutely and entirely renounce and 
abjure ail allegiance and fidelity to every Foreign 
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Prince, Potentate, State or Sovereignty what- 
soever,—particularly to Victoria, Queen of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
whose subject I have heretofore been; and that I 
will support the Constitution of the United States 
of America ;—so help me God.” 

Before the oath is completed McDonald allows 
his hand to droop; the clerk, with a quick repri- 
mand, brings it up again, and sees that it stays up 
until the end. 

“That’s all,” says the officer; “here, go to room 
seventy-three; they’ll polish you off.” 

The whole process, as actually timed from the 
first reading off of McDonald’s name, has taken a 
few seconds over one minute. If there had been 
no difficulty about hand-raising it would have 
lasted less than a minute. 

The “polishing off” in room seventy-three consists 
simply of the delivery to McDonald of his certificate 
of citizenship, for which he pays two dollars. 
There is nothing more to do. McDonald goes 
forth invested with all the rights, privileges and 
immunities of an American citizen. 

Perhaps he deserves them. We will hope so. 
Others follow him, however, who we feel sure do 
not deserve them: 

Karl Dahlquist, a Swede; Manoel Silva, a 
Portuguese; Patrick Quinn, an Irishman; Luigi 
Manetti, an Italian; Ezra Wyzanski, a Polish Jew. 

So men of many nations are summoned into the 
presence of the court; and are there, one after 
another, rushed through and “polished off” in 
such haste that we may 
compare them to pieces of 
ware undergoing shaping 
and finishing by swift ma- 
chinery. 

We are not pleased with 
the hurry of the process. 
We doubt the fitness of most 
of the applicants, and are 
sure that some are totally 
A great fellow, for instance, who looks as 





unfit. 
if he were an ignorant bar-room bully, vouches 
for a sinister-looking associate, whose roughly- 
bandaged eye and general bearing justify us in 
supposing that he has come to court fresh from a 


brawl in the slums. He is supported also by the 
testimony of a witness whose reckless stare and 
fiercely inflamed cheeks ominously declare his 
character and habits. 

If either of these men pressed close to us in a 
| crowd, we should instinctively protect our purses; 





questions the men 


judge, though he 
somewhat sharply, finds no legal defect in their 


yet the 


testimony. Accordingly, the ominous witnesses 
glibly make oath that the fellow with the bruised 
eye and furtive scowl is a man of good moral 
| character, attached to the principles of the Consti 
| tution of the United States and well disposed to 
| the good order and happiness of the nation; and 
| his old allegiance is shuffled off and the new one 
| assumed in the usual number of seconds. 





Other applicants giving evidence of dense igno- 
rance are vouched for as attached to the principles 
of the Constitution by witnesses who most probably 
do not even know what “the Constitution” is, and 
who could not, as we suppose, spell out a single 
article of it even if they did. But in a few cases 
the vouching stage is not reached. 

“You say you know this man?” asks the court 
of an ignorant witness. 

“Sor?” 

“Do you know this man?” 

“Know him? Yes, sor, I know him.” 

‘How long have you known him?” 

The jaw of the witness falls; he turns helplessly 
to his associate, and casts an appealing glance 
toward “this man.” The judge’s eye is upon the 
witness, and he can get 
no cue from any one. 

“How long have you 
known him?” 

“How long? I knowed 
him at the present time 
five year, six year, your 
honor.” 

“Five years?” 

“Five year.” 

“What did you say six 
years for?” 

“Sor?” 

Question repeated. 

“I knowed him five 
year. May be six or 
seven year, I don’t know 
—I couldn’t say.” 

The judge next draws 
from the witness the 
statement that he 
“knowed” the appili- 
cant when he first came 
to this country. 

“How old was he 
then?” The question 
has to be repeated. 

“How old? Well, atthe time he was—he might 
’a’ been siventeen year old, your honor.” 

“What makes you think he was that age?” 

“Sor?” 

“How do you know how old he was?” 

“He was—I say he was maybe siventeer 
old, your honor.” 

“I know you say so. How do you know?” 

“How do I know? I seen the boy, your honor, 
an’ he was—siventeen year old, your honor.” 

“How do you know he wasn't eighteen?” 

“Sor?” 

“How do you know he wasn’t eighteen?” 

“I seen the boy. When he first come I seen the 
boy.” 

“How do you know that he wasn’t nineteen 
when you saw him?” 

“I seen him, your honor. 
| siventeen year old.” 





» year 





He might ’a’ been 


Of men like these, not a few are allowed to pass. | 





“Do you know anything at all about his age at 
that time?” 

The witness waits long before he tries to answer 
this very difficult question. At last he manages to 
repeat: ‘I seen the boy, your honor, and he might 
be siventeen year —” 

“You don’t know anything about his age,” 
interrupts the judge; and finding that the applicant 
denies having any relatives in this country, and 
that he relies wholly on his witnesses to support 
his assertion that he came to this country when 
under eighteen, refuses to grant hima certificate. 

“All you can do,” sharply says the clerk, “‘is to 
get out your first pa- 
pers. Go right along. 
Levi Petrowsky !” 

As the next would- 
be citizen slouches 
forward, the rejected 
applicant and his wit- 
nesses are hurried out 
of the way. 

We stay till the court 
adjourns. 

Nearly all the applicants for citizenship have 
been accepted. A rejection has never, apparently, 
been based upon the bad character or the ignorance 
of the applicant. One British Canadian, who we 
think would make a good citizen, is rejected 
because he fails to satisfy the court that when he 
first came to the United States he intended to 
become naturalized. 

The presiding judge has probably done all that 
he could do under the laws, as commonly inter- 
preted and applied, to keep unfit persons from 
becoming citizens; yet we cannot think he has 
succeeded in this to any great extent. 

The law, as we have seen, provides that a 
foreigner, to attain national citizenship, must be 
of good morals; yet in practice a pickpocket and a 
professional gambler may pass an active burglar 
over into citizenship by together taking oath to the 
excellence of his character. 

In theory one of the imperative conditions of 
naturalization is a proved attachment to the 
principles of the Constitution; yet under court 
practice—which without further legislation can 
hardly be materially modified—an Anarchist, or 
one totally illiterate, may naturalize readily 
enough upon the oaths of men who themselves 
cannot read or write, and who would require 
strong testimony to make out their own good 
character. 

According to the opinion of those best fitted to 
judge the probabilities of the matter, perjury in 
naturalization is widely prevalent. The penalties 
for such perjury are heavy, but as a rule no one in 
particular makes it his business to ferret it out. 

Convictions for false swearing under the natural- 
ization laws are, it appears, very few. In 
Massachusetts not more than five such convictions 
have been secured in the past twenty years. 

Of these, one was a case against an Englishman 
who was charged with falsely making oath that he 
had arrived in this country when under eighteen. 
The jury in this case brought in a verdict of guilty, 
but the defendant’s lawyer took exceptions to the 
ruling of the presiding judge, and it is possible 
that the verdict may not stand. 

Another jury also brought in a verdict of guilty 
against an Irishman accused of taking oath to a 





date of arrival about ten years earlier than the 
real one, and to an “arriving age” some five years 
less and a residence in this country some ten years 
longer than really was the case. The sentence in 
this instance is not recorded. 

Any citizen who knows that a naturalization 
fraud is to be attempted ought, no doubt, to report 
the case to the United States Attorney of his 
district, or even, if necessary, to rise in court in 
the presence of the perjurer and demand to be 
heard against him. In public matters, however, 
what is everybody’s busi is ly no- 
vody’s, and private citizens will not, as a rule, take 
the trouble to seek for evidence in these cases. 

A jurist of high position and long experience 
gave his opinion of United States naturalization to 
the writer as follows: 

“Cases of fraud under our naturalization laws 
are, a8 you suggest, no doubt very common, 
especially so, I should say, where application for 
citizenship is grounded upon the ‘under eighteen’ 
exception clause. 

“Persons who are not in any way entitled to 
citizenship come into court, it is believed, in large 
numbers, and unhesitatingly swear that under this 
clause they are eligible. Asarule, such impostors 
will find no great difficulty in backing up their 
own falsehood by the attestation of two perjured 
witnesses. 

“The court cannot reject testimony in these 
cases merely upon suspicion. Usually—though 
not always—the witnesses have been so thoroughly 
posted and drilled in advance as to what they shall 
say that such cross-examination as the court can 
give does not break down their testimony, and 
admittance usually follows even when the judge 
strongly suspects undeveloped fraud.” 

“What amendments would ‘you suggest,” was 
asked, ‘‘to our present naturalization laws?” 

“I think at least the following ones. First, I 
would have the two years advance notice by ‘first 
papers’ now required of a large class of aliens 
made obligatory, also, upon those who came here 
under the age of eighteen. 

“In practice, as you have seen, the requirements 
as to good moral character and attachment to the 
Constitution amount virtually to nothing at all. 
If, however, the law provided that an executive 
ofhcer of the government—say the United States 
Attorney for the district—should be present in 
court during the presentation of all petitions for 
naturalization, he might be able to offer evidence 
to the presiding judge that in many instances 
would lead to the detection of fraud. 
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“I believe, too, that an alien should not be 


eligible to citizenship until he has lived in this 
country at least ten years. Some would make the 
necessary term of residence twenty-one years; | 
am not sure that this is too long. 

“Again, a reasonable educational qualification 
ought certainly to be adopted. It is not safe for 
us to suppose that an alien who can neither read 
nor understand the Constitution can really be 
attached to it. The courts in certain of our States 
will, it is understood, naturalize to-day an applicant 
who has never learned the English language, and 
so is obliged to attest his allegiance through an 
interpreter. 

‘Such naturalization 
is a wrong upon the 
government, and 






7 should - be corrected 
J by legislation. 

7 “TI think also that no 

= citizen should vote in 


any State who is not a 
citizen of the United 
States. It is a fact, 
certainly deserving serious thought, that a majority 
of the States of our Union now permit unnatural 
ized alien residents to vote at both State and 
national elections. As a rule, however, such aliens 
are required to declare an intention to become 
naturalized at some time previous to voting.” 

“Do you think,” the writer asked, “as so many 
do, that the time has passed for any change for the 
better in our naturalization laws?” 

“Idonot. I believe the danger from an invasion 
of foreigners now threatening our national integ 
rity will yet so awaken the people that we may 
still hope for effective changes in these laws.” 

To the legislation suggested by this jurist might 
perhaps be profitably added a clause providing 
for the official registration here of all emigrants at 
the time of their first arrival. Probably, too, the 
seasonable publication and posting of ;the names 
and full addresses of all aliens} intending to 
naturalize might, if done in the immediate 
neighborhood of their residences, tend to reduce 
the chances of fraud. 

Assuredly, also, some means should be adopted 
to prevent the naturalization of criminals, even if 
they are fluent readers of the Constitution. 

To the industrious, law-respecting emigrant 
desiring to become a true citizen of our Republic, 
the government of this country will no doubt 
always wish to extend a welcome. It is the 
dangerous alien, dangerous because of ignorance, 
vice or hostility to the spirit of our institutions, 
that should, in the opinion of the writer, be 
prevented by increased stringency in our laws 
from becoming a fatally dominant element in the 
nation. FLETCHER OSGOOD. 
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For the Companion. 


A WORD TO THE TENNIS-WISE. 


Lawn tennis has now become a strong rival of 
base-ball as the national out-door summer sport 
And a very agreeable rival it is, for it is adapted 
to both sexes; and, while less violent exercise 
than base-ball, it is all chat can be desired to give 
strength and elasticity to the muscles. 

Let us see what must be done to insure a goo 
tennis-court. One thing absolutely necessary is 
plenty of space. 

Players often run far beyond the limits of the 
court, and the imagination often leads one to put 
out one’s arm in defence against some supposed 
wall or tree. Therefore let the smallest margin be 
twelve feet at each side, and twenty-one feet at 
each end. 

In order to have the sun most of the time across 
the court, let it run from north to south. 

A court of clay has little to recommend it, and 
should never be preferred when a grass court 
may be had. Either must ve perfectly level. A 
really fine turf court may be secured by laying 
a foundation of a foot or more of cinders or gravel; 
above this six inches of the best soil, and then the 
turf. 

Playing on a court is better for it than rolling, 
but if it shows signs of wear it should be allowed 
lo rest at once. Bare spots should be sown witl: 
grass seed. Plantain and other weeds should be 
cut out with a knife. In the spring the grass will 
need fertilizing. 

The line measurements may be obtained, of 
course, from any book of rules, but it is useful to 
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FiG. 1. FIG. 2 FIG 3 
remember when marking out a court, chat the 
diagonal from the net to the corner of a single 
court is about forty seven feet, five and one quarter 
inches; and the diagonal of a double court about 
fifty-three feet and three-quarters inches. 

Now for the net. Avoid those which require 
guy ropes. Though somewhat cheaper, there is 
no real economy in them. Secondly, get posts that 
will stand upright in any soil. Lastly, the post 
should not be higher than the regulation height for 
the net, three feet and six inches. They should 
have no ornaments on the top. 

Balls touched by the frost, those kept in damp 
places, and those of the previous season are no 
good. 

The racket is, of course, the most important 
implement of the game, and many are the snares 
spread for the unwary purchaser. Those with 
double-twisted gut, those with fluted handles, 
cork handles, and grips for the hand should be 
spurned. 

It is not always an advantage to have your 
racket strung as “tight as a board;” for a good 
racket should have some “give.” It never pays to 
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vet a racket restrung. For the younger readers of 
‘The Youth’s Companion a racket weighing not over 
thirteen ounces is best, but perhaps some of the 
older boys will find fourteen ounces better. 

An ill-balanced racket is a nuisance. The only 
rule I can suggest for securing a well-balanced 
one is that recommended by an English writer. 
He says: “The way I have always found to work 
the best is to hold the racket loosely by the butt, 
and jerk or swing it up and down. If it comes up 
with difficulty the head is too heavy; if too easily, 
it is too light.” 

one may have the best of courts, the best of 
rackets and the best of balls, and yet be no better 
tennis-player than he was before he became so 
rich. In tennis a certain amount of drudgery 
must be gone through if one is ever to rise above 
mediocrity in the game. 

if you area beginner and wish to possess a good 
stroke, bat a ball every day against a wall or side 
of a house. This will train the eye and give 





agility. 

‘There are g great many ways of serving, but 
all beginners should acquire the hard overhand 
service. The following daily practice cannot fail 
to produce the best results: 

Grip your racket firmly at the end of the handle, 
and with the arm extended as far as is consistent 
with freedom and ease, describe a complete 
perpendicular circle. 

Fig. 3 shows the position of the player when the 
racket should touch the ball. Do not have anything 
to do with the ball, however, until the rotary 
motion with the racket has become perfectly easy 
and natural. The player may then add the tossing 
of the ball. This toss should not be more than six 
inches above the head; should be simultaneous 
with the backward swing of the racket, and the 
racket should strike the ball falling. 

At first, in regular play, serve your ball gently. 
Accuracy is more desirable than speed. Never 
adopt the practice of serving the first ball over- 
hand, and the second underhand. Learn to be 
sure of your overhand serve. The change, except 
to experts, is distracting, and a frequent cause of 
faults. ‘ 

Cuts should not be attempted by beginners, | 
and are only for exceptional use under any 
circumstances. 

Many persons, when serving, seem oblivious to | 
a very important rule. This rule requires that the | 
server shall stand with his left toe upon the | 
base line until the ball has been struck. And an | 
unwritten law is: Never let the second service be | 
a fault. 

When you have acquired skill enough to attempt | 
“placing” the ball, try to send it to your opponent’s | 
backhand. Also try to acquire in all strokes what 
is called “good length.” By this is meant the 
power of propelling the ball to a point as near as 
possible to the opposite base line. This isa very 
important branch of the art of placing, which | 
means putting the ball in that part of the court | 
least expected or desired by your opponent. 

Now a word as to the respective merits of the 
volley and back-court game. If you can become | 
expert at volleying, so much the better. Stay at | 
the net as much as you can. Failing this, stand 
near the base line. 

Never take up your position between the base 
and service lines. Thatis the place to lose from. 
In the double game good authorities say one up 
and the other back cannot aim against both up, 
i. e., both players at about the service line. 

Have a tournament as often as you can, but don’t 
play much for a week beforehand, and if you want 
to win, keep your temper. 

MARY ISABELLA ROBERTSON. 
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For the Companion. 


THE WAR-TIME BOY. 


No boy probably was ever 
more conscious of his want 
of years than he who was a 
boy during the Civil War. 
He is very far now from 
being aware of any such 
deficiency ! 

The war-time boy was 
intensely patriotic. He de. 
sired most ardently to enlist, 
and go and fight for his 
country. 

He looked forward to the 
time when, at seventeen, he 
woulda probably be accepted 
as eighteen. But the war 
came to an end suddenly, 
amid a blaze of glory and 
beneath a pall of tragedy. 
He was still a boy, and had 
missed it all! 

Yet he had not missed it 
all, though at the time it 
seemed to him that he had. A large share of 
the excitement and some of the most thrilling 
moments had been his. 

He had seen his brothers and uncles and cousins 
march out of the village to the general rendezvous 
in the State in which they lived. He had seen 
them, a week or two later, strutting about home in 


seed new uniforms, which generally fitted very 
ywadiyv. 





By and by, a year afterward, he had seen some 
of them come home—sunburnt yet pale, for the 
a of suffering was in their brown 
*heeks, 

There was Luther C— whom I well remember. 
He had always been my good friend, though he 
Was almost five years older than I was. He came 
home with a minié ball lodged just over his heart, 
Ww here the surgeons were afraid to probe for it lest 
their knives should end all. 
eonanie had encysted around it; but now and 
° e bullet settled, ever so little, nearer toward 

'e heart, and the poor boy bit his pale lips in 
dreadful pain. 

Then the sack that held the bullet hardened 
again, and the young soldier felt much better. He 
Was so encouraged by the hope of recovery that | 
he began to dream of rejoining his regiment. 





At last one day the minié ball settled down upon 
his heart, and he was dead in an instant. People 
said that then he had indeed “‘joined his regiment,” 
for it had been in the thick of several battles, and 
more of the men who had originally enlisted were 
dead than living. 

How many young men came home maimed or 
broken down with illness! How many fell! How 
many mothers waited, hoping and hoping in vain, 
for tidings of boys whose names had been in the 
lists of missing! 

When the telegraph brought news of a great 
battle in progress, there seemed always a solemn 
hush in the air. The faces of farmers, of shop- 
keepers, of the scores of workers along the street 
of the village were very grave. The women wept 
silently over their ironing-boards. Curious boys, 
whom hardly any suspense could stop in their 
play, seemed listening for the roar of cannon a 
thousand miles away, as they paused in an awe- 
stricken group under an apple-tree. 

No one who did not live at that time can fully 
understand the meaning of the word “suspense.” 
To know thata great battle is in progress; to know 
that it must have been fought out, perhaps with 
disaster to the dear country for which all these 
pains were being suffered; to know nothing of its 
result, and to know not whether the brothers and 
the friends who were in it were dead or alive; to 
wait thus for many days before any sure informa- 
tion came, before the lists of killed and wounded 
and captured could possibly be complete—this was 
indeed suspense. 

Yet most of the battles, when we first heard 
from them, were “victories,’’ whether our side had 
really beaten or not. Reports were delusive, and 
though experience had proved them to be so, we 
always believed the favorable reports when they 
came. 

Returning soldiers, wounded or on furlough, 
often gave us very different accounts of battles 
and campaigns from those which we had read in 
the newspapers. 

Soldiers at home were very free and sometimes 
sharp critics of generals who were regarded as 
very great men indeed; and on the other hand, 
they had a way of sticking loyally to commanders 
whom public opinion at home had condemned as 
failures. 

These returning soldiers on furlough brought a 
great many queer things to us boys. Battered, 
misshapen minié balls were for a time very 
inspiring objects. 

I had a Confederate cavalry saddle which my 
brother had captured in Tennessee, and of course 
I never rode on any other saddle after that, though 
I had a much lighter, neater and more comfortable 
one already. 

There was a high horn in the front of this captive 
saddle, and another at the back; there was an 
uncomfortable hole through the seat on each side, 
and the great wooden stirrups were so large that I 
could hardly keep my toes in them; but my poor 
black mare now wore this cumbrous saddle on 
every occasion. Her small rider must have been 
almost lost between the high horns. 

I had also an old Enfield rifle with which I used 
to hunt partridges, squirrels and gophers. It had 
been picked up on some battlefield, and that was 
enough. My light and comparatively trustworthy 
shot-gun was at once rejected for this terrible 
weapon, under which I could hardly stagger 
about. 

One or two other boys whom I knew also had 
army rifles, obtained in the same way, and they 
were equally devoted to them. Ordinarily we 
used to charge them with shot, which the spiral 
bores of the great rifles scattered to the four winds 
as soon as it was discharged. 

It was almost impossible to fire them without 
resting them, and to hit anything, except by 
accident, was quite out of the question. But what 
did we care? We staggered through the woods 
and over the fields with these great muskets on 
our shoulders, and pretended that we were 
soldiers. 

Several of the boys in our town had trousers cut 
down from light blue army trousers, and overcoats 
constructed of similarly colored army overcoats. 
These boys were greatly envied by the others. I 
gave my brothers at the front no peace until they 
had sent home like garments, out of which I was 
fitted up in blue. 

I shall never forget my army trousers. They 
were not lined, and were very uncomfortable. I 
began to hope at last that they would some 
time wear out; but they never did. I wore 
them painfully on all ordinary occasions until 
I had happily outgrown them. 

Of course I wore an army cap,—one of those 
singular contrivances with a round, stiff board 
in front which was attached to loose cloth all 
around,—not like the neat school “soldier cap” 
of nowadays, which sets up well above the 
head. The movable top-board of mine was 
always either over the left eye or the right. 

At first it was impossible to wear this cap at 
all. The great flapping board in front always 
kept the centre of gravity somewhere in front 
of my nose, so that the cap continually fell off. 

By dint of persistent practice, however, I 
learned to wear the cap at last, and was able 
even to run in it, and play ballinit. ! had an 
impression that it looked very soldierly, instead 
of merely slouchy, as was undoubtedly the case. 

The currency troubles of the early years of the 
war were very annoying to boys. When the silver 
coins suddenly faded out of existence in 1861, and 
there was nothing but postage-stamps and business 
men’s cards to do duty as small change, boys were 
continually being victimized. 

In the postage-stamp currency days, I remember, 
a man once gave me a ten-cent stamp for walking 
about three miles on an errand for him. When I 
got home with my stamp, I found that it had been 
cut out of a stamped envelope, and was of course 
worth nothing at all away from the envelope to 
which it belonged. 

Then came the paper fractional currency, and 
the days of loss from ignorance of postage-stamps 
and private “tokens” were over. Men were more 
generous with paper “‘shinplasters” than they had 
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the day. Greenbacks were issued from the govern- 
ment press in prodigious amounts, and they went 


pay the large bounties to volunteers. 

Money then was more abundant than it ever was 
before, and the boys got some of it. For services 
that previously they had done for nothing they 
received five-cent scrip, and for everything that 
was paid for they received more. 

More and more often, as the war went on, 
wounded men came home on furloughs, to recover— 
or to die. Now and then a dead soldier was borne 
home for burial, and the village bells tolled slowly. 
No boy who heard and saw one of these home 
funerals of a brave and greatly loved soldier-boy 
has ever since seen any ceremony which so deeply 
impressed him. 








All bright boys were accustomed to read the war 


daily paper did duty for many, and there were 
some boys who enjoyed a special reputation for 
being able to read the news well. They knew well 
all the generals’ names, and kept track of all the 
military movements. 

Sometimes they were privileged to join in those 
famous discussions around the stove of the country 
grocery store, in which the reputations of com. 
manders were roughly handled by men who had 
been drafted and had eent substitutes to the war. 
There were men in every village who were sure 
that they could have fought Shiloh better than 
General Grant, and Gettysburg better than General 
Meade. 

One time, during the dark days of the war, there 
came to our village, over the wires, a report that 
General Hooker had captured Richmond, and that 
the war would soon be over. 

The story was repeated in such a way that our 
people believed it. It was a moment of the wildest 
joy. The bells in the churches rang out. A public 
meeting was called. The boys ran through the 
streets, shouting, and being bidden by their elders 
to shout louder. 

Then came the papers, with a complete denial of 
the whole story. It was a cruel hoax. Men were 


wept by the firesides. 

I shall never forget the day when we knew that 
the battle of Gettysburg was being fought. It was 
a hot, sultry day—the world was still and breathless. 
The usual source of all rumors about the war—the 
operator at the railroad station at the village—had 
heard truly that the great, decisive battle on the 
soil of Pennsylvania was in progress. There was 
scarcely a family anywhere about which had not 
sons or brothers there. The word spread from 
mouth to mouth, from farm to farm. 

Women were crying everywhere, though some 
wore a hard, tearless, dogged look. The men 
looked very grave, but went on with their work. 


toil sounded like words uttered in a death chamber. 

As I have said, we seemed to be listening for the 
very sound of the cannon. Two or three times | 
imagined that I heard it. 


small importance 
until we knew that 
the brothers who 
were there had not 
been injured. That 
they lay for hours 
flat on their faces, 
held in reserve, 
and escaping the 
brunt of the fight, 
was not to them 





a matter of satisfaction at the time, for, like true 
soldiers, they would have preferred to be in the 
thick of the battle; but to us at home, that they 
bad done their duty and yet had lived was better 
than that they should cover themselves with glory 
and die. At last there came great days. The bloody 
conflicts of the campaign of the Wilderness had 


| brought grief to many homes; but in the spring of | 


| 1865 the air began to resound in good truth with 
| cannouading. 
| The fall of Richmond, the surrender of Lee, 
| were being celebrated by the firing of guns, of 
| anvils, and of all manner of explosive engines, in 
| villages all about. The excitement was so great 
| that it was impossible for the men to keep at work 
| in the fields or the shops. 

Then, in the midst of it, one day, as the boys at 
home were hoeing in the garden, preparing the 
soil for the seed which was to be planted, an old 


into every community, because they were used to | 


news aloud to groups of people about home. The | 


angry beyond the power of expression, and women } 


The commonplace directions of the men at their 
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| As they approached him, they saw that his face 

| looked as if be had been crying bitterly. He was 

under such intense emotion that for several 

| moments he could not speak. It was plain that he 
had very bad news to tell. 

What could have happened? Had everything 
gone the other way, and the armies been defeated 
at the very moment of victory ? 

“ Boys,” said the farmer, at last, “there is 
| dreadful news. President Lincoln has been shot 
}dead, and Secretary Seward’s throat has been 
cut!” 

The President shot! It was too awful to believe 
Every boy, in those days, felt a sort of personal 
interest in President Lincoln. 

| The old man went on his way, to spread the 
| dreadful news along the road. At first we did not 
believe it, but by and by we could not disbelieve 
it. 

Those were days when boys’ minds were full 
of excitements. Every day brought the news of 


some prodigious event. We wanted no stories of 


adventure then; none could supply our minds 
with such occurrences as were actually taking 
place. 

The pursuit of Wilkes Booth, his startling 
capture, the surrender of the last bodies of 
Confederate troops, the pursuit and capture of 
Jefferson Davis, the trials and punishment of the 
assassination conspirators, the return of the 
soldiers to Washington, and their flocking home- 
these were a series of events which no American 
boy is ever likely to see duplicated in magnitude. 

But I remember distinctly that all through that 
tremendous spring of 1865 we boys made our 

| whistles out of willow stems just as we had always 
done, and kept close track of the whereabouts of 
hen-hawks’ and blackbirds’ nests, and ranged the 
woods and flelds—full, to be sure, of the great 
events that were taking place, in the southern 
country, but not restrained by them from our usual 
pursuits and amusements. 

I suppose that upon the decisive day at Gettys 
burg, and notwithstanding the general excitement, 
boys were playing at ball within sound of the 
guns of the battle, and refused to stop their game. 

The return of the soldiers was a greater event 
to the boys at home than any battle. 

Of course it was a great thing to have a brother 
in the army who was a captain or a colonel, but 
his home-coming was a tame thing compared with 
the return of a private. The officers generally 
came home dressed in ordinary civilians’ clothes, 
| Which they had made a point of picking up in 

Washington or New York. 

Their small brothers at home hung rapturously 
about their necks when they came in at the gates, 
and banging there, kicked the returning heroes’ 

| shins in the excess of their joy; but the returning 
hero in citizen's dress was not such a very romantic 
person, after all. 

| But now there came a rough voice from beyond 

the front yard gate: “Hello, young fellow!” 

The boy looked up. There was a man in a low, 

| black slouched hat, the top of the crown tucked in 
all round. He wore a coarse gray shirt, rolling at 
| the neck and showing a great deal of a broad 
brown chest. At the waist the shirt was tucked 
into a pair of coarse light blue army trousers, and 
below these was a pair of heavy brogans. His 
| face was forbidding. 
| On his arm the man carried what seemed to be a 
short blue jacket with brass buttons; that was all, 
except that a gray, cloth-covered canteen hung at 
his side. The jacket, the boy afterward learned, 
| Was acavalry jacket; and yet the man who carried 
it had belonged to the infantry. 
| That was very much the way in which the 
soldiers came home from the war. Cavalry jackets 
were handier than infantry blouses, and many 
infantrymen marched in them from Atlanta to 
|the sea, from Savannah clear to Washington; 
and travelled home fram the capital with those 


The news of victory itself, when it care, was of | same bits of jackets on their arms. 


“Hello, you boy! 
Who are you?” the 
rough voice called out 
once more. 

The boy has mean 
time been looking 
suspiciously at the 
trampish man at the 
gate, who by this time 
has lounged in toward 
the house as if he 
were much at home, 
shying a stick at the 
shepherd dog who has 
come out to bark at 
him ferociously. 

“Uncle—John!” 

It has rushed over 
the boy all at once. 

This bronzed, half 
military tramp is in 
deed Uncle John! 

Uncle John, who 
used to be such a 
dandy; whom every 
body called such a 
nice young man, and 
whose photograph, in 
a natty new gray uni 
form,—one of those first in use, before the army 
changed from gray to blue,—has been the boy’s 
beau ideal soldier in all these years! 
| It is Unele John, nevertheless. There is great 
joy in the little household. But Uncle John is 
such a rough man now! Nobody seems to be quite 
at home with him. People say that he has been 
“dreadfully changed.” 

It is a relief to the neighborhood when, some 
months afterward, Uncle John, rendered by his 
army service quite another man from the one 
whom his family bravely gave up to his country, 
enlists in the regular army for a term of five 
years, and begins an adventurous and useless 
career in the far West. 

The war-time boy never forgets that, in the great 
Civil War, some of the boys who enlisted were 
made men of by the service; and others, though 
they escaped death and wounds, went through a 





ever been with silver coins. The new currency | farmer came up the road, from the direction of transformation which their friends thought worse 


| came ata time when “inflation” was the order of | the village, and beckoned them all to the fence. 





| than death. J. E. CHAMBERLIN. 
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HAND AND ARM 


Find and examine the muscles that bend the fingers; those 
that straighten them 

How are these muscles joined to the fingers? 

What gains and what losses by this arrangement? 

Why cannot we move all fingers equally well ? 

Notice position and peculiar uses of the thumb. 

Why is the wrist-joint so very flexible ? 

Learn how the elbow is moved back and forth. 


How does the arm rotate? the forearm? 





For the Companion. 


DECORATION DAY. 


Now Peace begins her gentler reign, 
The Bow of Promise burns above ; 
The wined flowers fill the battle plain ; 
On silent tides the war-ships move. 
War folds her long unresting tent ; 
The echoing trills of bugles cease, 
And safe in cannon, thunder spent, 
The purple swallow broods in peace. 
he heroes rest, 

Their graves are ours, 
Beneath the iris march of flowers. 
Here, comrades, come with reverent tread, 
And lift the flag above the dead. 
The west winds in each bloomin, bough 
All whisper, ‘“‘Hylas, where art thou ?” 


Unfurl the Red Flag to the sun! 
The Red Stripe waves for conflicts gone 
That made peace possible to men, 
But Chickamauga’s lurid morn 
The world will never see again. 
Unfurl the red flag to the sun ! 
No more the still Potomac’s waves 
Shall bear the blue brigades of old, 
But ever on their serried graves 
Shall smokeless suns go down in gold ! 
The rolling drums 
No more are heard, 
The hollow bugles’ summoning word— 
For memories grand of heroes dead 
Forever float, O Stripe of Red! 
Unfurl the red flag to the sun! 


Unfurl the White Flag to the air! 
The White Stripe waves forevermore 
The emblem of the future grand 
For it the fields were stained with gore, 
And pierced the lead the hero’s hand. 
Unfurl the white flag to the sun! 
O Stripe of White, the trace of God 
Has stilled the earth, be thou our hope 
That nevermore the flower-lipped sod 
To drink the blood of men may ope! 
For heroes de: 
That lifted thee 
O’er stormless forts, o’er land and sea, 
And gave — promise to the light, 
Forever float, O Stripe of White! 
Unfurl the white flag to the air! 


Unfur! the Blue Flag to the breeze ! 
O Blue Field of my country’s flag, 
The blue that calls us true to be 
To every vale and battle crag 
Where martyrs wrought their faith in thee! 
Unfurl the Blue Flag to the breeze 
To victors crowned forever true, 
To all they left for us to bear, 
For dead hearts listening, float, O Blue, 
Forever in celestial air ! 

Here with our tears 

Shall spring’s first flowers 
Descend upon their graves like showers 
Fragrant, while battle numbers cease. 
They died upon the march to peace ; 
As Egypt’s two immortal sons 
rew their mother to the shrine, 
And resting in the f 4 ylon 
Were crowned by death, and made divine. 
So they received the best rewards 
From highest councils of the gods— 
Unfurl the Blue Flag to the breeze ! 


They do not die who on the march 
For man and God are seen no more, 
The cause goes on, neath heaven’s arch, 
And they coronal go before. 
They live among the sons of light 
The gleam of glory on their shi elds, 
And every contest for the right 
They enter on life’s thousand fields. 
Unfurl the flag above the flowers, 
And with uncovered heads go by ; 
The onward march of Peace is ours, 
But they have gained the victory, 
True as the stars that never cease 
Their courses in the march of peace. 
We strew the flowers 
*Mid hymn and prayer, 

And set the flag among them there, 
And love’s eternal pledge renew : 
The Red Stripe for the old ; the White 
For Peace in Heaven’s unfolding light ; 
For future years, celestial Blue. 
Comrades, we go !—to those who fell 
No heart will ever say Farewell, 
They rise forever in review ! 

March forward—to the Right ! 


HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. 


~~ 
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For the Companion. 
A NOBLE TRIUMPH. 


Not many years ago the house of a well-known 
clergyman in New York was entered by a burglar. 
In his stealthy search for plunder the fellow 
ventured too far, and awoke the owner. 

The minister, being a brave and muscular man, 
seized and disarmed the thief, who, after a sharp 
struggle, in which the minister had the assistance 
of members of his family, was securely bound. 
Then the burglar was marched to the nearest 
police station, where he was left safely in the 
hands of the law. 

It was the way of the clergyman to make 
thorough work with what he began, and he 
followed up the case till he saw the culprit tried 
and sentenced to State prison for three years. 

But this was not the end of his ‘thorough 
work.” He had suppressed a criminal, and 
served the ends of justice; now he thought of the 
criminal as a fellow-man. 

He visited him in prison, talked with him ina 
friendly manner, and won his confidence. By 
arrangement with the prison authorities he sent 
him letters, and received replies. 

The correspondence and repeated visits pro- 
duced the best effect, and scarcely a year had 
passed when the clergyman felt certain that the 
character of his convict friend was radically 
changed. The man’s. behavior inclined his keepers 
to the same good opinion. 

After waiting a proper time the clergyman 
applied to the governor, secured the prisoner's 
pardon—and befriended him after his release. 





The repentant burglar became a worthy member 
of society and of the church; and to-day he is one 
of the late Doctor Howard Crosby’s sincerest 
mourners. 

Here is an instance of a real victory of good 
over evil, of order over disorder, of right over 
wrong. We are apt to regard the criminal by 
whom we suffer as a serpent to be trodden on 
and flung out of the way; and human laws 
recognize no duty in his case beyond the penalty 
they inflict. 

But the law of Christ goes further, and wins a 
safer triumph. Kindness follows the punished 
evil-doer and tries to reform him. They who 
“walk humbly with God’ will both ‘do justly 
and love mercy.” 


—__—_———<¢@2—___—__ 
HOW THE CZAR LOOKED. 


Alexander II. of Russia crossed the Danube in 
1877 on a march of invasion that ended only at the 
gates of Constantinople; but though, in virtue of 
his position as the Czar, he was nominally at the 
head of the army, he was not the commander-in- 
chief. That duty and dignity he had assigned to 
his brother, the Grand Duke Nicholas. Mr. 
Archibald Forbes, who had many opportunities 
of seeing the Czar, comments in an interesting 
manner upon the changes in his appearance and 
bearing under the varying fortunes of war. In 
the little town of Biela the Emperor’s headquarters 
were for several weeks in the yard of a dismantled 
Turkish house. He lived in two officer’s tents. No 
elaborate precautions seemed to be taken for his 
safety. His only escort consisted of a handful of 
the Cossacks of the imperial guard. 


On foot, with a single companion and a Cossack 
following a little distance behind, he would make 
the round of the hospitals. He spent many an 
hour in talking with the sick and wounded, to 
whom his kindly presence did more good than all 
the efforts of the surgeons. 

After the disaster before Plevna on the 30th of 
July, the imperial headquarters were removed to 
another village, and the Emperor occupied an old 
Turkish house, his bedroom being a tiny chamber 
with mud walls and a mud floor. Here Mr. Forbes 
had an interview with him. 

“I had a difficulty in recognizing him,” he says, 
“so changed was he. He had shrunken visibly; 
he stooped, his head had gone down between his 
shoulders, and his voice was broken and tremulous. 
There was a hunted expression in his eye, and he 
gasped for breath in the spasms of the asthma 
that afflicted him. 

“The Czar was present in the field during the 
six days’ ~~ around Plevna in the September 
of the war. e sappers had constructed for him 
on a little eminence, out of the usual line of hostile 
fire, a sort of lookout from which was visible a 
great sweep of the scene of action. Behind it was 
a marquee in which was a ~— table continually 
spread with food and wine, where the suite sup- 
ag nature jovially while men were dying hard 
vy in their thousands. 

“As for the Czar himself, after the first two days 
he neither ate nor drank. Anxiety visibly devoured 
him. He could not be restrained from leaving the 
observatory and going round among the gunners. 

“IT watched him on the little balcony of the lookout 
place, late in the afternoon of the fifth day of the 
struggle, as he stood there in the sullen autumn 
weather, gazing with haggard, straining eyes at 
the efforts to storm the great Grivitza redoubt. 

“Assault after assault had been delivered; 
assault after assault had failed; now the final 
struggle was being made, the forlorn hope of the 
day. The Turkish fire crushed down his Russians 
as they battled their way up the slope, slippery 
7 with Roumanian blood. The pale face on 
the balcony quivered, and the tall figure winced 
and cowered. As he stood there bearing his cross 
in solitary anguish, he was a spectacle of majestic 
misery that could never be forgotten.” 

Success crowned the Russian arms, as all the 
world knows, and again, this time at St. Petersburg, 
the war correspondent saw the Emperor. 

“The fall of Plevna and the welcome of his 
capital had restored the Czar to apparent health 
and spirits. I watched him as he moved around 
the great salon of the Winter Palace, greeting his 
guests. He strode the inlaid floor a very Emperor, 
upright of figure, proud of gait, arrayed in a 
brilliant uniform, and covered with decorations. 

“As I gazed on the magnificent scene, I could 
hardly realize that the central figure of it was the 
same worn, anxious, shabby, wistful man who had 
asked me breathless questions as to the episodes 
and issue of the fighting.” 


eS 
LAUNCHING A BATTLESHIP. 


A launch recently took place upon the Clyde, 
which the London Times describes as “one of the 
most interesting and exciting of modern times.” 
The vessel was the Ramillies, an immense steel 
battleship three hundred and eighty feet long, and 
weighing many thousands of tons as she rested on 
the ways, without her armament and much of her 
machinery. She had been built at an open air 
slip, and close by stood a large grandstand, erected 
and gaily decorated for visitors. The great vessel 
herself was a-flutter with flags from stem to stern. 
A band was playing patriotic airs, and an eager 
crowd swarmed about the ship-yard, filled with 
excitement and expectation which rose to the 
highest point as the appointed hour approached. 


The moment came; a hush fell upon the multi- 
tude, and the chaplain of the Clyde guard-ship 
stepped forward, and read the launching service. 
Then the dog-shores were knocked away, and the 
crowd, in breathless silence, waited. But the 
vessel did not stir. The incline was too slight, and 
her weight too enormous. She could not start 
without assistance. 

A powerful hydraulic ram was brought into 
requisition, and after some time it became apparent 
that the Ramillies had moved a very little, and was 
yet moving, ata pace of about an inch a minute. 
At that rate it would take her three days and three 
nights to reach the water. 

ther means must be found if she was to be 
launched that day. Her builders and some of the 
chief workmen went down beneath her to see if 
she could be assisted from below. Hawsers were 
taken out to tugs in the river, which tried to tow 
her off. Workmen were massed in large bodies on 
her decks, and bidden to run violently up and 
down. The crowd even set their hands and 
shoulders to her sides, and thrusting all together, 
attempted to push her from her place. 

Of these efforts only one had any effect. The 
pulling of the tugs did quicken her a little, though 
80 alg itly that the motion was not one which could 
be followed by the eye. A change in their position 
was effected with a better result. Still she could 
not be seen to move, and the tide, meantime, had 
reached its height and begun to ebb. 

At last all hope of seeing her launched until the 
next day was abandoned. The disappointed crowd 
straggled away; the invited guests went to a 
luncheon given by the builders; even the musicians 








people besides the workmen remained, when it 
was observed that the motion of the vast hull had 

erceptible to the eye. It increased; it 
‘more rapidly; it became swifter and 


put up their instruments and departed. Not twent, | 


become 
increase 
swifter. 

At length, amid the cheers of the lookers-on, the 
great battleship, with a magnificent smooth rush, 
took the water, ws the Clyde as easily asa 
duck, crossing nearly to the opposite shore before 
she could be stopped, and raising large waves in 
her passage, upon which the other vessels in the 
river rocked and tossed as if at sea. 

The sight as, after the unprecedented time of an 
hour and a half of continuous motion, she success- 
fully took the stream, was most impressive. Her 
eight chain cables tautened like eight steel bars, 
and seemed as if they must snap; holding, they 
dragged their eight huge anchors, each weighted 
with ten tons of steel and iron and deeply imbedded 
in the earth, for distances varying from twenty to 
seventy yards. 

Such is the mighty Ramillies in her unarmed and 
harmless infancy. Let us hope she may never be 
called upon to demonswrate her power more 
wr when she is older and has cut her 
teeth. 

——_<- 2 —___ 


For the Companion. 


A SOLDIER’S GRAVE. 
May 307TH, 1992. 


The dust that sleeps, unthinking and unknowing, 
This turf _ below, 

That recks no more of pale December’s snowing, 

Or long-dayed June amid the meadows glowing, 

That knows not summer’s birth nor winter’s going, 
On field or bough, 


Was once a soldier’s heart. It ceased its beating 
In duty’s round. 
We o’er the heedless sod, to-day, are meeting, 
To learn the lesson hid in its green keeping, 
And give all patriot souls tha > our greeting, 
‘om this poor mound. 
CHARLES NOBLE GREGORY. 
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SHE COULD RUN. 


The Rey. H. W. Pierson, D. D., was for many 
years a travelling agent of the American Bible 
Society in the Southwest. Fora part of that time 
he rode a horse of which he was justly proud, and 
of which he speaks again and again, always in 
terms of eulogy, in his volume of reminiscences, 
“In the Brush.” One night he arrived at a cele- 
brated watering-place. A four-horse stage-coach 
drove up at the same time, and Doctor Pierson 
noticed the eyes of the driver and the passengers 
fixed admiringly upon his “Jenny.” The colporteur 
entered the hotel, registered his name,—without 
prefix,—and went to the wash-room. As he finished 
his ablutions and stood wiping his face, the stage- 
driver burst into the room in great excitement. 


“Mr. Pierson,” he said, “will you allow your 
horse to run? The money is up, and we’ll have a 
race if you’ll only say the word.” 

As he spoke he shook in the agent’s face a mass 
of bank-bills drawn through his fingers after. the 
manner of gamblers in those parts. 

Mr. Pierson was startled to hear his name pro- 
nounced in this way by a stranger, but bethought 
himself at once of the hotel register. Just then a 
servant appeared with his saddle-bags, waiting to 
show him to his room, and with an abrupt, emphatic 
“No, sir!” he turned away. 

In due time the supper-bell rang, and Mr. Pierson 
stepped out of his room upon the piazza. There he 
encountered a gentleman who at once approached 
him pleasantly and said : 

“I hope, sir, you will reconsider your decision, 
and allow your mare to run. I have made a bet 
that she can outrun anything here, and the money 
isup. Allow me to say that I am an old Virginian, 
and a judge of horses, and if you will let her run 
I am sure to win.” 

By this time the Bible Society’s agent had 
recovered his self-possession. He Lowe politely 
to his Virginia friend, and said: 

“Do you think, sir, it will do for a Presbyterian 
clergyman to commence horse-racing so soon after 
reaching the Springs?” 

Now it was the other man’s turn to be flustered. 
He did not say a word, and Doctor Pierson went 
in to supper. hen hecame out again, the stranger 
made up to him in the most respectful manner. 

“Allow me to speak to you again, sir. 1 wish to 
apologize. I beg your pardon, sir. I assure you, 
sir, that nothing would induce me knowingly to 
insult a clergyman.” 

octor Pierson made some good-natured reply, 
and thought nothing more about the matter. 

The next winter, in passing through another 
part of the country, he stopped at a blacksmith’s 
shop to get a shoe oy 

“Wasn't you at the Springs last summer with 
this mare?” said the blacksmith. 

The doctor answered in the affirmative. 

“Well,” said the blacksmith, patting the mare’s 
neck and reg | into vacancy with a pleased 
expression, as if he were living over again some 
pleasant scene, “they got her out, preacher, and 
run her, anyway.” 

Then, as if to make the matter all right with the 
owner, he looked up into his face with a smile and 
an emphatic nod as he added, ‘‘And, preacher, she 
beat, she did. He won his money.” 


~~ 
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GENERAL DISAPPOINTMENT. 


A traveller in India tells a story of the destruc- 
tion of a certain peculiarly bloodthirsty tiger which 
for a long time had prowled about a portion of a 
well-known road, attacking the drivers of the 
native carts, and carrying them off to be devoured 
in the neighboring jungle. Those who were obliged 
to travel this road had employed various methods 
for insuring safety. One of these was to travel in 
numbers, several carts going through in succession. 
But none of these means were effective. 


At length the Superintendent of Police, Mr. 
D—, who unfortunately had lost one arm by an 
accident, determined if possible to put an end to 
the creature’s depredations. He obtained two 
covered carts, each drawn as usual by two bullocks. 
The leading cart was fitted in front and behind 
with strong bars of lashed bamboo, which formed 
an impervious cage. In this cage the driver was 
seated, while Mr. D—— himself sat with his face 
toward the rear, prepared to fire through the bars 
should the tiger, according to its custom, attack 
the driver of the rearmost cart. 

This would have been an exciting moment for 
the driver in question, but Mr. D—— had carefully 
prepared a dummy, dressed exactly to personate 
the usual native carter. The bullocks, being well- 
trained, would follow closely in the rear of the 
leading cart, from which a splendid shot would be 
obtained should the tiger venture upon the attack. 

All went well; the road was desolate, bordered 
by jungle upon one side, and wild grass-land upon 
the other. They had now reached the locality 
where the dreaded danger lay, and slowly the carts 
moved along the read in their usual apathetic 
manner. 

Suddenly there was a roar; a large tiger bounded 
from the jungle, and with extraordinary quickness 
seized the dummy driver from his seat upon the 
rearmost cart, and dragged the unresisting victim 





toward the jungle! 


Nothing could have been better planned; but 
there was one possibility which had not been 
taken into account. No sooner had the tiger 
roared and bounded upon the cart, than the 
bullocks, terrified by the dreadful sound, at once 
stam peded off the road, and went full gallop across 
country, followed by Mr. D——’s bullocks in the 
wildest panic. 

It was impossible to fire, and after a few seconds 
of desperate chariot race, both carts capsized 
among the numerous small nullahs of the broken 

ound, where bullocks and vehicles lay in super 
ative confusion. The victorious man-eater was 
left to enjoy a rather dry meal—a straw-stuffed 
image instead of the juicy native which he had 
expected. 

he tiger was subsequently killed by a native 
shikari, who watched from a tree over a tied buffalo. 


<> 
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HE KNEW ALL ABOUT IT. 


One of the men who are always sure and never 
make mistakes recently stopped at a Western 
hotel. On going to his room for the night he 
charged the landlord to call him in time for an 
early train. “Now don’t you forget. The five 
thirty. That’s the train I want.” 


“But the five-thirty —” began the landlord. 

“Never you mind anything about the five-thirty. 
1 know all about it. You call me in time to get it. 
That’s what you’re to do. See?” 

“All right,” replied the landlord, a little shortly. 

At five o’clock the next morning there was 
tremendous thumping at the door of the man who 
wanted to rise for the “‘five-thirty.” A voice frem 
within called “All right!” and the landlord retired 
to the office. 

The traveller soon appeared dressed for thx 
day’s journey. As he paid his bill, the landlord 
inquired, briefly: 

“Getting an early start, haint ye?” 

“No. Iways take the five-thirty when I gu 
through here.’ 

Poa of the directors of the road?” 

Ld oO. J 

“Superintendent of division, mebby?” 

“No. What are you trying to get at?” 

“Nothing. Only the five-thirty was taken off the 
time-table yesterday, and the first regular train 
doesn’t vull out till nine-sixteen. Didn’t know but 
you had some official connection with the road, 
and was going to pull out on a special five-thirty 
all by yourself. You wouldn’t let me tell you last 
night, but p’r’aps ’taint too late now.” 

he man who “knew all about it” walked out of 
the office without a word, and the landlord smiled 
as he said to himself, “In the language of Josh 
Billings, ‘It is better not tew kno so mutch then 
tew kno so menny things thet haint so.’” 
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HOW HE RODE. 


The character of the old Illinois courts, in which 
Abraham Lincoln practised, was very primitive, 
says a writer in the Century. In one case a livery 
stable horse had died soon after being returned, 
and the person who had hired it was sued for 
damages. The question turned largely upon the 
reputation of the defendant as a hard rider. A 
witness was called—a long, lank Westerner. 


“How does Mr. So-and-so usually ride?” asked 
the lawyer. 

Without a gleam of intelligence, the witness 
replied: 

“A straddle, sir.” 

“No, no,” said the lawyer; “I mean, does he 
usually walk, or trot, or gallop?” 

“Wal,” said the witness, apparently searching in 
the depths of his memory for facts, ‘when he rides 
a walkin’ horse he walks, when he rides a trottin’ 
horse he trots, and when he rides a gallopin’ 
horse he gallops, when —” 

The lawyer was angry. “I want to know what 
gait the defendant usually takes, fast or slow.” 

“Wal,” said the witness, “when his company 
rides fast he rides fast, and when his company 
rides slow he rides slow.” 

“I want to know, sir,” the lawyer said, very much 
exasperated, and very stern now, “how Mr. 
So-and-so rides when he is alone.” 

“Wal,” said the witness, more slowly and 
meditatively than ever, “when he was alone I 
wa’n’t along, and I don’t know.” 

The laugh at the questioner ended the cross 
examination. 
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WHAT AILED THE CAKE. 


It is said that good cooks, like good nurses, are 
“born, not made.” In this opinion a lady who has 
recently struggled with the ignorance and stupidity 
of a servant who was ‘“willin’ and anxious, 
ma’am,” fully concurs. 


“Now see what a nice loaf of cake you can make 
from this receipt, Bridget,” said the mistress one 
morning. ‘Remember the things I have told you, 
there’s no reason why you shouldn’t have as light 
a loaf of cake as Ss 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Bridget, “I'll remember 
iverything, an’ I’ll warrant I’ll be afther givin’ 
you a foine loaf.” 

But when the loaf was at last withdrawn from 
the oven by the despairing Bridget, it presented 
anything but a light and well-baked aspect. 

“What iver can be the matter with it?” groaned 
poor Bridget when she had summoned her mistress 
to inspect the uninviting panful. ; 

“Did you remember to put baking-powder in the 
flour, a queried the lady. i 

“The bakin’-powder is in it all right, ma’am, 
responded Bridget, “but niver a bit av flour. 
put in corn-starch, ma’am, in place av the flour.” 

“Corn-starch!” gasped the mistress. ; 

“Indade, yis, ma’am!” said Bridget. “You said 
you wanted the cake very light, and it was yoursilt 
was tellin’ me the other day how much lighter 
corn-starch was than flour, so I just put in two 
heapin’ cups av corn-starch, ma’am!” 
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ALWAYS LATE. 


It was Archie Cole’s wedding day. From boy 
hood he had been late at school, late at church, 
late at meals, late everywhere. “I'll wager,” said 
his brother John, laughing, “that you can’t be first 
even to kiss your bride at the wedding!” “Oh, I'll 
not be late then,” said Archie. 


Two hours later Archie stood with the pretty 
maiden by the flowers in the parlor of her home. 
The guests were seated. The minister rose. 

Archie’s failing and John’s prediction were 
known to them all Nevertheless Archie knew he 
should not be late now, for his dear old mother 
had made all the guests promise not to precede 
him in kissing the bride. 

The solemn vows were said softly, and the 
fervent prayer was spoken slowly, while a robin 
could be heard singing on the lawn. 

“Amen,” said the minister. 

Archie bowed to kiss his bride; but he paused. 
for an instant, he smiled, he blushed. A sunbeam 
a through a rift in the heavy curtains, wa~ 
trembling gently on the bride’s lips. 

“I’ve won the bet!’ cried John. . 

The guests laughed, and the preacher, too, while 
the victorious sunbeam danced on the hyacinths 
and lilies. 
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For the Companion. 


“ONLY LITTLE BOUQUETS.” 


soldier’s resting-place. She had brought all the 
old cups and wide-mouthed bottles that she could 
find, and these she filled with water and set low 
in the ground, so that nothing but the pansies 
showed above the close-cut turf. 

Toward sunset Lena walked over to the cemetery 
to look at the flowers that had been placed upon | 
the graves in the afternoon, and also to see if her 
pansies needed more water, for she meant to keep 
them fresh as long as possible. 

“J wonder if that cross and crown are Bessie’s 
and Edith’s,’’ she thought, as she paused beside 
the tomb of a beloved army officer, where there 





«You will have to get up and pick your pansies 
before the sun is on them,” said Lena’s mother. 
«Jf I were you, I would carry them up to the 
Town Hall before the crowd gets there; you might 
as well go early.” 

«J am not going,”’ responded Lenagpesitatingly. 


were many flowers. ‘‘Mine do look pretty, 


| anyway,” she whispered, and then, hearing voices, 
| 


| she darted lightly to a near clump of evergreens, | 


and she hid among the bushes till the people 
should pass by. She was so shy, this little nine- 





| year-old girl, as timid and as flower-loving as her 
| German father. 


nearer than Lena had anticipated, and they stopped 
where she had stood a minute before. 

‘“‘Here are more of those wonderful pansies!” 
said the lady in white; ‘‘I wish I knew where they 
came from. I never saw such beauties.”’ 

«And how charmingly they are arranged!” 
said the lady in black. ‘I am glad the flower- | 
pieces are going out of fashion; they are so stiff | 
and unnatural. I would give more for one of 
those little pansy bouquets than for all the designs 
here.”’ 

Lena waited until the ladies were out of sight, 
and then she came forth from her hiding-place. 

‘«Mother was right,” she said to herself, as she 
looked lovingly at her pansies. “Iam glad they 
liked them. No wonder they never saw such 
beautiful ones, when the seed came all the way 
from grandfather's garden in Germany. How 
pleased mother will be!” 


But the two ladies, whom she had heard, came | 








Charades, Puzzles, etc. 


1. 
PI FOR CODNERITAO YAD. 


Enigmas, 


Who pesle hte vreba how kins ot tres 
Yb lal hiter yctnuosr ssiweh stibe! 
Nweh gnrisp whti yewd sngfrei dole 
Trenurs ot cked hetir wohldeal dimou 
Hse htree slalh sreds a wteesre dso 
Hant csfnya tfee ehva vree rodt. 
—Lineslo. 
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“Not going!”’ her mother echoed. ‘And there 
you have been talking about it for weeks and 
weeks! What possesses you, child ?” 

Lena began to cry. 

“T can’t!’’ she sobbed. 
are anything if I do. Bessie Chamberlain and 
Edith Swan are going to carry pieces; they said 
80. Edith’s is a cross of lilies, and Bessie’s is a 
rose crown. And when I said I was going to 
make my pansies into bouquets, Bessie said, ‘Oh, 
only little bouquets!’ in such a tone. If she had 
said it to you, you wouldn't want to have any- 
thing to do with it.” 

“Well!” said Mrs. Milander, ‘I think houquets 
are prettier than those stiff pieces, and I can't 
help pitying the poor flowers when I see them 
wired up in such an unnatural way. But if you 
don’t want to take the pansies up to the hall, why 
don’t you go and put them on the graves your- 
self? I guess the soldiers would just as lief have 
your pretty pansies, that you have worked over 
and tended so carefully, as those big made-up 
pieces that the girls will buy at the greenhouse.” 

Thus it came about that Lena made a very 
early visit to the cemetery that was not far from 
her home. Nobody else was there, and she went 


from grave to grave with her dainty offerings, 
leaving them wherever a little flag 


marked a 





‘““Nobody’ll think they | 


| For the Companion. 
| 
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MEMORI 


Children, you were spared the sorrow 
That was brought with war and strife ; 

O’er this land sweet Peace has brooded 
All your young and happy life. 


But to you is given this duty: 
To remember the dead brave, 


For the Companion. 
THE CHILDREN’S OFFERING. 


M asses and garlands of flowers you bring; 
E arnest and true are the songs you sing, 

M aking your fragrant offering. 

O nthe wings of song the soul of the flowers 
Rises above this world of ours, 

nto the realm of fadeless bowers, 

A nd the shining ones, whom thus you greet, 
L ook with love on your tribute sweet. 





D earer still to the spirits of light 

A re the flowers revealed to their perfect sight— 
Y our own heart-blossoms of truth and right. 
EupDoRA 8. BUMSTEAD. 


| 
| . 
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It was Decoration day, and little Phil was out 
in the garden making mud pies. Bennie Duncan 





AL DAY. 


And to crown with fairest flowers 
Every noble soldier’s grave. 


Work with willing hands together; 
Twine fresh wreaths and garlands gay; 
Let each mound be bright with blossoms 
Everywhere Memorial day. 
Lizbeth B. Comins. 


—j.]/+oe_ 


said, ‘‘Halloo!”’ through the fence, and the two 
two minutes. 


they’re goin’ to have a Mem’ry day up to the 
Town Hall this mornin’,—Bennie says so! An’ 
eve’ybody is goin’ to be a p’cession! Can't I go 
an’ be a p’cession, too?” 

THREE-YEAR-OLD Freddie was taken to see the 
soldiers at the cemetery Memorial day. During 
the chaplain’s prayer his wandering gaze was 
attracted by the canteens slung across the hips of 
| the soldiers, and he cried out, in a tone of the 
| gravest inquiry, ‘‘Look, mamma! are those the 
| soldiers’ bussils ?”” 





chatterboxes had things their own way for about | 
Then Phil rushed into the house | 
in great excitement and exclaimed: ‘“‘O mamma, | 


2. 
| A SOUND CHARADE. 


My frst is pest of a ship; 
My second has no end; 
My third is light and often bright; 
Do not my fourth a friend; 
My fi/th is a time for work and play; 
My whole is a sacred holiday. 


| 
3. 
ENIGMA. 


Take one petal of a forget-me-not, one petal of a 
lily, one petal of a rose, one petal of a cowslip, one 
petal of a violet, one petal of a carnation, and one 
etal of an aster, to make an offering for Memorial 

Jay. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 

1. Sole, soul. 

2. ONe, Observe, gReat, asTronomers, Heavens, 
Evening, Rising, aNd, probabLy, Interesting, 
| Giving, Heavenly, waTch, Smoked — Northern 
| Lights. 
| MAy, wonderfUl, inteRest, whO, whetheR, At, 
Betimes, On, theRe, spectaclEs, Attention, Lumi 
| nary, It, glaSses—Aurora Borealis. 
| ObServe, amateUr, duriNg, betimeS, Probably, 
| thOse, buT, glasseS—Sun spots. 


| 
| 3. 1. Bather, breath, Bertha. 2. Rhoda, hoard. 
| 3- Delia’s, ladies, sailed. 4. Alice, Celia. 5. Ruth, 
hurt. 

| 4. Thomas Jefferson, Franklin Pierce, William 
Henry Harrison, Martin Van Buren, Zachary 
Taylor, James Buchanan, Abraham Lincoln f 
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RAPID WORK. 
to look at a big railway 


Who would think, 
locomotive, that it could by any possibility be put 
together in less than one day? London Engineering 
described in detail the accomplishment of such a 
feat. It was done at the Stratford works of the 
Great Eastern Railway of England. The loco. 
motive was “a standard freight locomotive of the 
six-coupled type, weighing more than thirty-seven 


tons, and able to haul a load of five hundred and 
sixty tons.” From the driving of the first rivet to 
the application of the final coat of varnish, the 
work occupied less than ten hours! 


The fastest piece of work of this kind previously 

on record was the erection in 1888, at the Altoona 
works of the Pennsylvania Railway Company, of a 
freight locomotive of the four-coupled type in 
sixteen hours and fifty minutes. It is said, however, 
that the two cases are not properly comparable. 
For the Pennsylvania engine the frames had 
already been erected, with all their cross connec- 
tions, the cylinders fixed, the motion parts set, an 
the crosshead, weigh-bar, and other parts put in | 
place. 
In the recent work at Stratford, on the other 
hand, absolutely not a stroke of the work of | 
erection had been begun. The various parts of 
the locomotive, as made to standard gauge and 
dimensions, were gathered together, but not a 
rivet was in place, nor were any two pieces put | 
together. 

‘he start was made at nine o’clock in the | 
morning, and eleven minutes afterward the first 
rivet was put into the frames. The cylinders were 
set and fixed in one hour and seventeen minutes. 
Four hours and seventeen minutes from the start 
the boiler was in place, and an hour and twenty | 
minutes later the engine was wheeled. 

The wheels were supplied just as they left the 
shops, and the eccentric sheaves had to be fixed, 
and the axle boxes, connecting-rod, and coupling- 
rod brasses fitted by the erectors. 

Eight hours and twenty-two minutes from the 
start the valve setting was completed, and the 
painting of the engine was begun fifteen minutes 
later. In nine hours and forty-seven minutes 














from the start the no and tender were com- 


pleted in every detail. 

One hundred and thirty-seven men were em- 
ployed, divided as follows: On the engine, eighty- 
five, of whom thirty-nine were fitters; two were 
smiths, and forty-four were boiler- makers, rivet 
boys, etc. On the tender were empioyed fifty-two. 
namely , sixteen fitters; sixteen boiler-makers, an 
twenty laborers. 

The work was done in seven hours of one day, 
and two hours and forty-seven minutes of the 
following forenoon. The locomotive was put into 
regular work on the day it was completed, and has 
been running continuously since. 

The average time for building an engine and 
tender is eight days. 








The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by Joun 
I. Brown & Sons, Boston, Mass. Sold everywhere. 
Mailed on receipt of price, 25 cts. [Adv, 


——_—_—~ 
**] will never buy a cheap extract again,” said a Mrs. 
Brown, when she found her child’s life in danger from 
eating an ice cream flavored with an extract recom- 
mended for its cheapness. Buy Burnett’s, and be sure. 
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Do Your Own PRINTING! | 


Card Press$3. Circular Press $8, Small 
r Press $44. Type-setting 
| rules. 2 stamps f 
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Advice to Dyspeptics. 
Contents: Dyspepsia and its causes. Experience of 
a sufferer. Liver Complaint a twin disorder. Consti- 
ation a result of os peps sia. Food to be taken. m= 
ec 


be avoided. Mai ree to any address. JO 
H. McALVIN, Lowell, Mass., 
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The best, 
S sues, cleanest 
cheapest 
peak for corns 
and bunions ever 
produced. Easily 
applied — give im- 
mediate __ relief — 
afford absolute 
comfort. A pack- 
age of the Corn 


Allcock’s 
Cor Nl and 


Bunion 
Shields gi, .ce 


SHIELDs sent, prepaid, on receipt of ro cents. 


The Corn Shields are made large and small. In 
ordering, state size wanted. 


POROUS PLASTER CO., 274 Canal Street, New York. 
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Watches For Sale. . 


Ladies’ and Gents’ fine, Full-jewelled, Gold-filled | 
Watches ; new ; cost elsewhere $25.00 ; will sell for $15.00 
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RAND Steer R ADRIDCE. 
Next block to the famous “‘Ridleys.” 
S 0,000 PIES OF EET SIC 
Us at only ten cents each. 
MUS Write (with stamp) for a catalogu 
MUSIC 50,000 § PIES OF POPULAR . MUSIC 
MUS onl pon. cents each. 
MUSIC. LAE coli TONS IN BOOKS, 35 cents. 
MUS as sold ~ ones at 50 cen 
MUSIC. So: SFolioe: Dance March Folios. 
MUSIC, | CHEAP MUSIC STORE, on i GRAND ST., N. Y. 








PRINCIPAL OFFICE AND FACTORY, 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN. 





Credenda Bicycles, $90 


A high wate — ata 


popular price 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS. 


NEW YORK. CHICAGO. PHIL’A. 
Catalogue Free. 


Best of all Electro-Medical Batteries, 


The most complete, most salable and most ee 
tory to the buyer, in excellent quality for its price, is 


The New No. 4 Home Battery, with Dry Cell. 





| No acids or liquids—always ready—clean—safe in any 


pean -contenes all needed a = wentitend conven- 
Se - ie, any whe rein Un fred ‘States, 
nt pr anyw! 
stan e pate, 2 iy — - on receipt of 
J.H. BUNNELLA & co. 76¢ ortiandt St.,N.Y. 
Newcomb Fly-Shuttle 


gar” — Rag Carpet 









4 pb ae 100 zante re 
free. 
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Atractive —— 

Non-Arsenical, 
Factory prices. Enor- 
mous ——— of 





styles. Goods sent to 

_ of the v. 8S. A very large line of mes es sent 

for 8 Sets. postage. Papers wathout gold, 4c. ld 
, 5c. to lie. Elegan old Papers, 10c. 


ic. Ele; 
Borders, all widths to match, in proportion. 
The Providence Wall Paper House, 


= PAPER 


Westminster St., 
Feegiapace, 














BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPPS’S 


GRATEFUL —COMFORTING. 


COCOA 


LABELLED I-2 LB. TINS ONLY. 








¥ \\ 
SIRUP f FICS: 


ONE ENJOYS both the method and results 


when Syrup of Figs is taken; 
it is pleasant and refreshing to the taste, and acts 
gently yet promptly on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels, 
the system effectually, dispels colds, head- 
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RSE En, 


popular favorite for dressing 
the hair, restoring color when gray 
and | preventing dandruff. It cleans 
es the scalp, — the hair falling, 
— is sure to please. SOc. & $1 


ab CONSUMPTIVE? 


Geo Parker’s Gteger Tonic. It cures the worst Co 
Lungs, Debility, Indigestion, Pain. Take in time. 


THERE ARE POINTS about the 


ee , WHEELS 


ig sales of Pat show 
(Za that they are good ones, 
) Our’92 Catalogue gives 
them. Send forit 


.For Ladies and 
‘ Gentlemen. 

AMES & FROST COMPANY, _ 

302 and 304 Wabash Ave., Chicago, U. 8. 


Fashionable Hair, 


We will mail goods to reliable 
rties throughout the United 
States for approval. The new- 
est styles and best of goods at 
low: prices. No money re- 
gates until they are received. 
No obligation to kee is if 
unsatisfactory. Send for circ. 
JOHN MEDINA, 
463 Washington St., 
Boston, Mass. 


eae THE WALL PAPER MERCHANT 
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ALL PAPER 


1 if you how © any any t yee Co anne er gan ang nisguide 
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OVERMAN WHEEL CoO. 
BOSTON. WASHINGTON. DENVER. SAN FRANCISCO, 
A. G. SPALDING & BROS., Special Agents, 


CHICAGO. NEW YORK. PHILADELPHIA, 


CHEW BEEMAN’S PEPSIN GUM. 


A delicious rem- 
edy for all forms 
of 


and 


The Perfection 
of Chewing Gum. 


If it cannot be 
obtained from 
dealers,send five 
cents in stamps 








indigestion, | 


aches and fevers, and cures habitual constipation. 
Syrup of Figs is the only remedy of its kind ever pro- 
duced, pleasing to the taste and acceptable to the 
stomach, prompt in its action and truly beneficial in 


its effects. Prepared only from the most healthy and 
agreeable substances, its many excellent qualities 
commend it to all, and have made it the most popular 
remedy known. Syrup of Figs is for sale in 50c. and 
$1 bottles by all leading druggists. Any reliable drug 
gist who may not have it on hand will procure it 
promptly for any one who wishes totry it. Do not ac 
cept any substitute. Manufactured only by 
THE CALIFORNIA FIG SYRUP CO.,, 
San Francisco, Louisville, New York, 





“using ERI LER'S. 
row SHOE. DREssiNG!” 
Inever use any other, Smarty.” 








Kennedy's 
Medical Discovery 


Takes hold in this order: 
Bowels, 

Liver, 

Kidneys, 

Inside Skin, 
Outside Skin, 


| Driving everything before it that ought to be out. 


You know whether you need 


tt or not. 
Sold by every druggist, and manufactured by 


DONALD KENNEDY, 
ROXBURY, MASS. 





same size, and a nd «companion. Bi piece td 


™ Youth’ _ 
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FAMIL GAZINE 
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mv CHEMICAL CO., 43 Late St, Clevlan, 0. 


ORIGINATORS AND MANUFACTURERS. 
“Beware of Imitations.’’ Mention this paper. 
If Sample not received, notify us. 
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R ING. 
VEN WIRE FENCE CO.,CHICAGG 
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DO NOT BE DECEIVED 


with Pastes, Enamels, and Paints which stain the 

ands, injure the iron. and burn off. This Polish is 
Brilliant, Odoriess, Durable, and the consumer pays 
for no tin or glass package with every purchase. 
































THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















For the Companion. 


THE LAST OF MAY. 


One song of May before she takes the veil— 
Before the grey-walled convent of the past 
Has shut her in! I followed in the trail 
Of sound the bees, her minnesiugers, cast 
From silvery lute strings, till I reached at last 
Her court. I drew the impleached green in twain 
And, breathless, watched her, with her eyes hung fast 
In queenly quietude. I felt a pain, ‘ 
Like the rich pressure of a crown, constrain 
My brow in gazing. Such expression swayed 
The purple of her cheek (love’s dear domain !) 
It was the look of one who feels the weight 
of the dark coming of a mortal fate— 
Who feels, yet, royally, is not afraid ‘ 
EDWARD VALENTINE. 


- 





RUSSIAN SUPERSTITION. 


Ignorance is seen in its true colors when it 
interferes in the practical affairs of life, and 
strikes a death-blow to prosperity and happiness. 








| or BANJO self-taught without notes Book - keeping. _ Business 
GUITA _ with Howe’s Charts, 5 cts. set. Circular | HOME STUDY. Forms, Penmanship, Arith 





A traveller in Russia writes, in the English Ilus- 


trated Magazine : 


One village through which we passed was the | 


embodiment of filth and squalor. A destructive 
fike was raging at one end of it, and round this all 
the inhabitants were gathered. One house was 
already burned down, a second was one mass of 


flames, and the fire was rapidly spreading to a | 


third, yet not a hand was raised to arrest its 

ruinous progress. Oaths, provers the wailing of 

women and whining of children filled the air. 
“Why on earth don’t you put out the fire?” 


shouted my companion to one of the peasants, who | 


approached with a servile and wistful look, as if 
he expected an offering of money. “Have you no 
buckets?” 


isn’t buckets we need !’ 

“Well, it isn’t strong arms, either, I fancy. 
don’t you go to work?” 

“Your grace wouldn’t have us fly in the face of 
heaven! 
adding that black crime to them. Wasn’t it God’s 
own lightning that set Petroff’s house on fire, a 
couple of hours ago? And bad as we are, there’s 
not a man in the village that would raise his hand 
to undo God’s holy work.” 

My friend raised his hand, waved it despairingly, 
and we drove on. 

“It’s a mere waste of time to reason with them,” 
he said. “They would as soon commit suicide en 
masse a3 put out a fire that God had kindled with 
His lightning.” 


Why 








Itching Piles. 
Burnett's Kalliston is a sure relief. A quarter pint 
bottle by mail only for 50 cts. Joseph Burnett & Co., 27 
Central St., Boston, Mass. Regular size by druggists, $1. 


Tooth-Food. 


This medicine for babies prevents and 
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; | IN 
“Surely your Excellency deigns to know that it | Because while a healthy stomach can digest the BESTrie 


| 


We’ve sins enough on our souls without | 


| 
| 


cures pains of teething and resulting | 


diseases, not by putting children to 
sleep with an opiate, for it contains no 
harmful drugs, but by supplying the 
teeth-forming ingredients which are 
lacking in most mothers’ milk and all 
artificial foods. It is sweet and babies 
like it. $1.00 a bottle, at all druggists’. 
Send for pamphlet, “Teething Made 
Easy.” 
THE REYNOLDS MFG. CO., 
Cincinnatl, O. 
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Bicycles. 


MADE AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 5 
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VXBANS 
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MADAME CRISWOLD’S 
Patent Skirt Svevertiog. 
CORSETS 


and Skirt Sup- 


j porters. Horse 
& \ 


Shoe Embroid- 
ered Coutille 
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Corsets. 
Various 


[ta } | 
¥or Circulars and Price List send to 









free. E. E. Howe, 187 Washington St., Chicago, Ill. 
. thoroughly taught by Mail at Low Rates. 


BICYCLES |? years’ Success. Trial Lesson and Catalogue 6 cents. 

| Bryant & Stratton, 467 Maiy St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

ON EASY-PAYMENT PLAN. 
All leading standard makes. 


, 
Old wheels taken in K'S 
exchange. Catalogue, list of second-hand wheels, and 
easy terms of payment mailed free. Cushion and 
Pneumatic tires applied to old wheels at moderate cost. 





Two hundred 1891 red-cushion tire, Gents’ and Ladies’ 
Credendas, $90.00, reduced to $60.00. Address, 


PECK & SNYDER, 126 Nassau St., N. Y. 


IMPERIAL DRIVINC BIT. 


Positively cures tongue-lolling, 
prevents side-pulling. With this Bit 
the most vicious, unmanageable horse 
ean be driven by a lady. It does not 
annoy a tender mouth. Sam- 
ple Bit sent to any address, 
post-paid, upon receipt of 

rice. In fine nickel-plate, $2. 

n fine x. c. ay or Japan, 
$1. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
IMPERIAL BIT & SNAP COMPANY, 


Kacine, Wis. 
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ia LEAVES A DELICATE AND LASTING ODOR, 


AN IDEAL COMPLEXION SOAP. 
If unable to procure this Wonderful Soap send 2% cents 
in stamps and receive a cake by return mail. 
SAS. S. KIRK & CO. Chicago. 


SPECIAL—Shandon Bells Waltz (the popular Society 
Waltz) vent FREE to anyone sending us three wrappere 


MY WIFE Says she cannot see how 
you do it for the money, | 
$i2 00 Buys an IMPROVED Oxtord 
s Singer Sewing-Machine ; perfect jon Bellis Soap. 
working, reliable, finely finished, adapted to light and 
heavy work, with a complete set of the latest improved | 


, 
attachments free. Each machine guaranteed for 5 PAT D STEAM MOLDED 
years. Buy direct from our factory, and save dealers’ 
and agent’s profit. Send for FREE CATALOGUE, 
OXFORD MFC. CO., Box N, Chicago, Ill. ION Fl 
a” Ss 


THE GENUINE — 
HANDSOME 


Are 
FRENCH SHAPE, 
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Only by 
Corset jecisce ARTIS TIG 
a Corset Co, IN DESIGN, 
Waists DURABLE 
7. _ ie — IN WEA 
ere are many imitations but no good substitutes. TRADE 


If your Dealer hasn’t them, write the Manufacturers, 


MARK 
IF A DYSPEPTIC REGIS- 
should ask me ‘*Why should I take Poluboskos?” 6) TERED 


I would say to him or her :— 


whole or partial product of wheat; a deli- 
cate stomach needs to be catered to, and 
Poluboskos in a small bulk contains all the 
nutrient part of wheat in a most digestible 
form. 

Because in many cases of Dyspepsia and stom- 
ach troubles the papillae of the stomach are 
inflamed and irritated and the glutenous, 
jelly-like, velvety nature of the food soothes 
and quiets the inflamed surfaces, affording at 
the same time a most concentrated form of 
nourishment. 


FORSALEBYALL ‘ft 
LEADING RETAIL DEALERS. 


Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


L. L. Loomer’s Sons, Bridgeport, Conn. 


(Sole Manufacturers and Patentees.) 
Pamphlet on application. 


cure 
E1sNER & MENDELSON Co., 6 Barclay St., New York. 


sa constipation, 
PRETTY dyspepsia, jaundice, 
GIRLS __ sick headache. 


are getting plenty, and it is fash- 


HEALTHY ane ERWIS! 
remedy for 
all disorders of 


the stomach, liver, 
and bowels. 


Every Dose Effective 

















FIT ALL AGES— | 
Made in 

FAST BLACK, | 

drab and white, | 


Mailed FREE on re- 
ceipt of price, by 


)FERRIS BROS., 


anufacturers, 







1882. BOOK No, 2 


Now Ready. 


Offering $3,000 


IN PRIZES FOR 


Needlework. 

For sale by small 
ware dealers, or sent 
by mail upon receipt 
of 10 cents by 


THE BARBOUR BROTHERS COMPANY, 


218 Church St., New York. 67 Lincoln St., Boston. 
108 and 110 Franklin St., Chicago. 
707 Washington Ave., St. Louis. 


** Brownik’s TrrumpH,” by Georgie Sheldon. 517 and 519 Market St., San Francisco. 
“TEN OLD Marps,” by Julie P. Smith. | Three-cord 200-yard spools for Lace-Making, Linen 


ee The whole {2 sent by mail, postage free, | |.il colors and sizes) for Embroidery. nen Floss 
for $3, or either one for 25 cents, 
eG, W. Ditimeuam, Publisher, New York. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. 








~ =! NEW ¥ ° 
| my f FIELD & CO., CHICAGO, Wholesale Western Agts, 
‘or Sale by ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


| COOD BOOKS meet OO 





Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer for 
twelve of the best novels ever written : 
“ THE ENGLISH ORPHANS,” by Mary J. Holmes, 
“ Curis & OrHo,” by Julie P. Smith. 
“THE HIDDEN PatuH,” by Marion Harland. 
“ DARKNESS AND DAYLIGHT,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ Lena Rivers,” by Mary J. Holmes.- 
“ Rupy's Huspanp,” by Marion Harland, 
“ Guy EarLscourt's Wire,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“ TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by Mary J. Holmes. 
“ SUNNYBANK,” by Marion Harland. 
“ Moss Sipg,” by Marion Harland. 
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Deliciously Flavored. | A Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, 


Preserves and Beautifies the Teeth. Heals and 
hardens the gums. Leaves a refreshing coolness in 
the mouth. Imparts a delightful fragrance to the 
breath. beautifully put up. Convenient to use. 

PRICE, 25 CENTS. SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
PREPARED AND GUARANTEED BY &. W. HOYT & CO., LOWELL, MASS. 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELESRATED HOYT'S GERMAN COLOGNE. 

SAMPLE viat OF RUBIFOAM maiteo FREE TO ANY ADDRESS. 














MADAME GRISWOLD, 
7 Temple PL, Beston, 923 Broadway, N. ¥. 


“WELL BRED, SOON WED.” GIRLS WHO USE | 


SAPOLIO 


ARE QUICKLY MARRIED. TRY IT IN YOUR NEXT 
HOUSE-CLEANING. 


metic, Letter-Writing, Shorthand, etc., | 


275 


|A BEAUTIFUL CRAZY QUILT 


of 500 sq. inches can be made with our package of @ 
| splendid Silk and Satin pieces,asst’d bright colors,25c.; 
5 packs, $1.00. Silk Plush and Velvet, 40 large pieces, 
50c. Lemarie’s Silk Mill, Little Ferry, N.J. 
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‘OUT-DOOR 
| PLEASURE. 


. No exercise so healthful—so joyful— 
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P —so sensible—so fascinating—so pop- 
ular—Cyeling is the monarch of sports— 
§ the Columbia, the king of strengthful 
P lightness—the accumulation of bicycled 
everything—All About Columbias free 
b On application to any Columbia agent, 
P or sent by mail fortwo two-cent stamps. 
Pope Mfg. Co.,221 Columbus Av., Boston. 
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For Heating Dwellings, 
Public Buildings, etc., by Hot 
Water Circulation, the 


Gurney 
Hot Water 
Heaters 


AND RADIATORS 


are the original and best. 
They have never failed to take 
the highest awards wher- 
ever shown. 
Send for 
our illustrated book 
“ How Best to Heat our Homes.” 
a work of art on the subject 
of house-warming. 


GURNEY HOT WATER HEATER CO., 
163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
Selling Agents for Middle States, 
47 So. Canal St., Chicago, tl. 
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| LANGDON & BATCHELLER’S 


Genuine Thomson’s 
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Glove 


-Fittin + 
A Perfect-Fitting Corset. 5 


‘*I would rather fit a dress over a GLOVE- 
FITTING Corset other,’’ said the 


than any 


dressmaker-in-chief of one of our largest dry 
goods establishments. So would all good dress- 
makers. They are very often blamed for a poor 
fit, when the trouble is that the customer does 
not wear the proper corsets to insure a good one, 

GLOVE-FITTING Corsets not only pro- 
duce this result, but comfort and grace as well. 
These goods are justly renowned all over the 
| world, and can be seen and purchased at all the 


| leading dry goods establishments. 

| Money refunded if not satisfactory. 
WE WARRANT 

| 


«GLOVE - FITTING CORSETS.” 
LANGDON, BATCHELLER & CO., Manufacturers, 
New York and Chicago. 








HOME 
COMFORT 


STEEL 
HOT AIR 


QUARANTEED FREE FROM 
_ GAS, SMOKE, 
5S OR DUST! 


MADE ONLY BY 


Wrought Iron Range Co. 


PAID UP CAPITAL, $500,000, 
Established 1864. ST. LOUIS, MO, 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


HOME COMFORT STEEL RANGES. 








Write for Cook Book—Mailed FREE. 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

















The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekl 
paper of eight pages. Its subscription price is $1.7 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given its sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 

iven for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
he Publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. The Companion does not employ 
agents to solicit renewals of subscriptions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. WHEN 
NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the money 
in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are required 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 
risk. 

Renewals. — Three weeks are required after the 
receipt of money by us before the date opposite 
your name on your paper, which shows to what 
time your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returuing your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 


° HE YOUTH’S COMPANION, 


41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. 





For the Companion. 


THE PERIOD OF DEVELOPMENT. 


The period of growth and development is one of 
special susceptibility to disease, or to the estab- 
lishment of a physical condition more or less 
abnormal. Many infectious ailments, such as 
measles, whooping-cough, mumps, chicken-pox 
and canker-rash attack a person, if at all, in this 
period. Even scarlet fever is little liable to attack 
one later in life, and the child is vastly more 
susceptible to the diphtheritic poison than is the 
adult. 

No microscope can explain this decreased suscep 
tibility by any search among the various tissues; 
but it is not only one of the admitted facts of 
medical science, but one of the familiar facts of 
every household. 

It is during the period of growth, also, that 
inherited morbid tendencies work most strongly. 
The power of resistance is then at its weakest. 
In numberless cases the parents “have eaten 
sour grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on 
edge.” Or the morbid tendencies may have leaped 
over one generation, and the grandchildren are 
the sufferers. 

In some respects it is a beneficent provision of 
nature that so many such unfortunates fall early 
in the struggle. The race is thus purged of its 
worst pathological elements. Were it not for this 
application of the law of “the survival of the 
fittest,” our world might present the appearance 
of a vast hospital. As it is, our benevolent care 
of the imperfect specimens of humanity—right 
and Christian as we must believe it to be—is at the 
expense of the race as a whole. 

Among the commonest ailments that show them- 
selves in childhood and youth, and are then most 
liable to gain special headway, are nervous 
diseases. These may be developed in the child 
from the anxieties and overwork of the mother, or 
her undue devotion to the excitements and irregu- 
larities of social and business life; from the use by 
either parent of opiates, narcotics or stimulants; 
or from the presence in father or mother of 
diseases like epilepsy or hysteria. 

Unfortunately, this period of neurotic suscepti- 
bility is the educational period of youth, when the 
brain and nervous system are apt to be subjected 
to dangerous pressure. In this connection we 
strongly commend to mothers the following advice 
from a very high medical authority : 

“There are one or two general principles safe to 
follow as making for prevention. Build up bone 
and fat and muscle, especially fat, by every known 
means during periods of growth and development. 
Make fresh air the breath of life to the young. 
Avoid, if possible, alcohol and nervine stimulants. 
Do not cultivate, rather restrain, the imaginative 
and artistic faculties. They will be rooted on a 
better brain and body basis if they come later. 

“Cultivate and insist on method and order in all 
things. Fat, self-control and order are the three 
most important conditions to aim at and develop.” 


BIRDS AND TREES. 


A European naturalist points out an interesting 
fact about birds and trees to which, he says, no 
attention has hitherto been paid. This is that 
certain species of birds show a preference for 
particular kinds of trees. According to the obser- 
vations of this gentleman jays and rooks prefer 
the oak, finches the lime-tree, black-caps the laurel, 
thrushes the birch and the ash, and woodpeckers 
the beech, while the nightingale loves especially 
to frequent groves of hut-trees. 

If this is so, a very interesting field for observa- 
tion is offered, in which young and old can alike 
take part. Only a knowledge of the principal 
varieties of trees and the ability to recognize the 
common species of birds are required to fit one for 
investigation in this field. 

No one who has not tried it can form any 
conception of the intense interest that a simple 
walk through the fields or woods is capable of 





awakening when the stroller has some definite 
object in view, toward which his thoughts and his 
observations are all tending. 

No better object of the kind could easily be 
selected than an attempt to settle the question 
whether certain birds do prefer certain trees, and 
if so, what trees and birds are oftenest found 
together. This is an exercise in natural history 
that would have delighted Louis Agassiz, who was 
continually urging his students to study nature in 
preference to books. 


FACING A BUFFALO. 


Romolo Gessi Pasha, in his “Seven Years in the 
Soudan,” describes his first experience in shooting 
“large game.” He had used a gun from boyhood, 
but had never hunted anything larger than wild 
goats and wolves. Now he was ina buffalo country, 
and one day a soldier came in to say that he had 
seen several of the animals in the neighborhood. 
The temptation was too great, and in spite of the 
excessive heat, Signor Gessi, with a servant and 
the soldier, sallied forth. 


We had not gone two hundred steps when I saw 
six fine male buffaloes. Hiding behind ant-hills, 
and taking advantage of the wind, which blew 
toward us, we slowly approached the animals. 
When we were within eighty paces of them they 
scented the danger, and the two which were on 
guard fixed their eyes in our direction. 

We waited behind a sugar-loaf ant-hill for half 
an hour, not daring to move for fear of scaring the 
game. Then I changed my mind, and tried to 
reach another ant-bill a hundred feet away, from 
which I could shoot sideways, as I supposed, 
taking advantage of the bushes. 

Without being noticed by Haggi, to whom I had 
said nothing of my intention, started for the 
place. When I was half-way between the two 
ant-hills I saw that Haggi was taking aim, and 
before | could call out to him the shot resounded. 

The buffaloes looked up, uncertain whence came 
the danger. The grass where I stood was low, and 
I was plainly visible. One of the animals was 
wounded in the shoulder, too high to break the 
bone, and foaming at the mouth, with his tail in 
the air, he rushed upon me. 

1 waited, motionless, till he was within twelve 

aces. Then I placed a ball in his head about an 
nch below the horns. He bent his hind legs, but 
recovered himself almost at once. I fired my 
second barrel, and he fell lifeless to the ground. 


ANOTHER TUNE. 


Little Sam had come from the country to visit 
his aunt in the city. |On the day after his arrival 
an organ-grinder came to the door. Sam ran in 
search of his aunt, that she, too, might hear the 
music. She followed him back to the door, and 
handed him a nickel. 


“Put that in the plate on top of the organ,” she 
said, ‘‘and the man will play another tune.” 

Sam did so, and again enjoyed the music. 

The next Sunday his aunt took him to church. 
During the offertory the —— played a most 
beautiful selection. Sam had never heard an 
organ in church before, and being a musical little 
fellow, he quivered all over with a 

His aunt gave him a nickel, and whispered that 
when the gentleman who was taking the collection 
came up, he must put it in the plate. Sam dropped 
the five-cent piece in with a great clatter, and 
looking up into the gentleman’s face with a bright 
smile said, in the politest voice imaginable, and 
quite ane hy 

“Please, sir, that is for another tune.” 

Smiles seemed to be contagious in that neighbor- 
hood just then. In fact, without meaning it, Sam 
had given pleasure to a considerable number of 
persons. 


HAD HE WOUND IT? 


The Indianapolis Journal says—what every one 
knows to be false—that women forgive, but never 
can forget. Possibly the uncharitable remark may 
be true in certain rare cases. 


On the night of March 8, 1891, according to the 
Journal, Mr. Wickwire brought home a package. 

— have you there, my dear?” asked his 
wife. 

“A clock,” said Mr. Wickwire, with perhaps a 
trace of something unusual in his tone; “a new- 
fangled clock, that runs a whole year with one 
winding. Hereafter I propose to go to sleep in 

eace.’ 

. His words came true; but on the night of March 
8, 1892, he was awakened with a great start. He was 
dreaming at the moment. He was in a railway 
wreck, and as he thought, the broken driving-rod 
of the overturned — ne was slowly piercing his 
vital organs. He waked, as before said, with a 
start, and found his wife arousing him with her 
elbow. 

‘‘What’s the matter?” groaned the husband. 

“Did you wind the clock, Henry, dear?” 


DISCOURAGING. 


A blunt man who always says “What?” or “What 
did you say?” when he fails to catch any remark 
addressed to him, may be excused for not knowing 
that in the “polite world” there are more indirect 
ways of meeting the same emergency. 


Father—after a prolonged and gloomy reverie. 
“I’ve spent nigh onto nine hundred dollars on that 
oc A education already, ’Lizbeth, and he haint got 
half’s much sense as he had ’fore he went to 
college.” 

Mother. “You’re too hard on him, Joshaway.” 

“No, ’Lizbeth, I aint. 1 said to him a little while 
ago I thought it was going to rain to-morrow, and 
what do you s’pose he said?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know, Joshaway.” 

“He begged my pardon !”—Chicago Tribune. 


NEARER THAN THAT. 


It may be news to many people that there can be 
a nearer family relation than that of brother and 
sister, but a little miss gave this information to the 
world on the first day of her attendance at the 
public school: 


Accompanied by a small boy she appeared in the 
schoolroom, and the teacher proceeded to take 
down the new pupils’ names, which were given as 
Ralph and Edith Johnson. 

“Brother and sister, I suppose,” said the teacher, 
pleasantly. 

Po no, ma’am, we’re twins!’ was the little girl’s 
reply. 


“WHAT’s the matter with you?” cried a tired 
traveller in the stage. “This is a perfectly level 
road, and when I went over it twenty years ago 

ou drove fast enough.” “We do seem to be 
eetle vr. . owned the driver, “and I can’t see 
yy. his is the same hoss I hed then.”—Harper’s 

rawer. 
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Children are often irritated and made sick by worms, 
A simple and effective remedy is found in “Brown’s Ver- 
mifuge Comjits.” They contain nothing injurious. [ Adv. 








EASTMAN COLLEGE, POUGHKEEPSIE, N.Y. 
offers both sexes the best advantages for a practical 
business education at the lowest cost. Open all 
the year. Busi lied with 

assistants. 





jouses supp nt 
No charge for situations furnished. Stenog- 
Address as above for Illus. Catalogue. 


raphy taught. 
H CYCLES BUN Eas: 
Perfection of cycle manutacture; no 
need now to ridespringless cycles or de- 
pend on tires alone for comfort. Sylph 
destroys 
vibrav’n. Light,sim- 
le, strong. Cata. 


Sy! Co. 
8 GS8t., Peoria, Ill. A@Ts. WANT? 


“THE BEST IN THE WORLD,’’ 

says Allen & Co., . Cincinnati, O., who have sold 
for over fifty years the old and well-known Vegeta- 
ble Pulmonary Balsam for Coughs, Colds and Con- 
sumption—Cutler Bros. & Co., Boston, Proprietors. Large 
bottle delivered free on receipt of $1.00. General 
Agents: Noyes Bros. & Cutler, St. Paul; Lord, Owen 

Co., Chie: ; Meyer Bros., St. Louis; Reddington & Co., 
San Francisco; Robinson, Petit Co., Louisville, Ky.; C. N. 
Crittenton, . Sold generally. Get the genuine. 
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She can wash, rinse 
and dry 10 or 100 dish- 
es at one time with a 
machine, without chip- 
ping or breaking a dish, 
and without using a 
dish mop or towel ; she 
can save from two to 
three hours per day of 
disagreeable work, and 
prevent the destruction 
of her hands, by sim- 
ply purchasing the 
light-running and noise- 


CAN D0 less Stevens Dish Wash- 
ing Machine. You run 


no risk, as every machine is guaranteed to 
do its work pertectly or money refunded. 


Send for illustrations, testimonials, and special 
offer. Agents wanted. 


STEVENS DISH WASHING MACHINE CO., 


No. 37 Arcade, CLEVELAND, O. 


MANLY PURITY 


To cleanse the blood, skin, and of every 
ruption, impurity, and disease, whether simple, 
scrofulous, hereditary, or ul- 
cerative, no agency in the 
world b.* 80 8 y, econom- 


ical, g as the 
CUTIC 


Remedies, consisting of 
Cuticura, the great skin cure, 
CutTicuRA SoaP, an exquisite 
skin purifier and beautifier, 
and Currcura RESOLVENT, the new blood purifier 
and test of humor remedies. In a word, they 
are the greatest skin cures, blood —— and 
humor remedies of modern times, and may be used 
in the treatment of every humor and disease, from 
eczema to scrofula, with the most gratifying 
unfailing success. Sold everywhere. 
Porter Dru@e AND CHEMICAL CorRP., Boston. 
** How to Cure Blood Humors” mailed free. 











PLES, blackheads, red, rough hands and fall- 
M ing hair cured by CuTicuRa Soap. 


RHEUMATIC PAINS 


In one minute the Cuticura Anti- 
Pain Plaster ae rp sci- 
atic, hip, kidney, chest, and mu 
pains and weaknesses. Price, 25c. 








MAY 26, 1892, 
YOU USE, 


We make LACE Curtains, 


Buy direct from the manufacturer at manufacturers’ 
prices and save all dealers’ profits. 

Send two cents for illustrated catalogue. 
JOHN WALLIS & CO., 290 Church St., New York. 
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Extract of Beef 
and FLUID BEEF. 


The merits of our goods are univer- 
sally acknowledged. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


LIBBY, McNEILL & LIBBY, 
Chicago, Ill., U. S. A. 








Pears’ 
Soap 


People have no idea how 
crude and cruel soap can be. 

It takes off dirt. So far, so 
good; but what else does it do? 

It cuts the skin and frets the 
under-skin; makes redness and 
roughness and leads to worse. 
Not soap, but the alkali in it. 

Pears’ Soap has no free alkali 
in it. It neither reddens nor 
roughens the skin. It responds 
to water instantly; washes and 
rinses off in a twinkling; is as 
gentle as strong; and the after 
effect is every way good. 


All sorts of stores sell it, especially 
druggists ; all sorts of people use it. 
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CHICAGO, ST. 
BALT 
PORTLAND, ME., PORTLAND, ORE,, 





Chance! 
GOOD NATURED. 





| GOLD DUST 
Washing 


Powder 


MEANS: 

The washing all done 
early in the forenoon. 

No scrubbing; no back- 
aches ; no tattered tempers. 


Monday a quiet, orderly 
and proper day, instead of 
the horror of the whole week. 


4 Pounds for 
25 Cents. 
Sold by 

i] ALL GROCERS. 
[LAGold Dust 
is The Best. 
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N. K. FAIRBANK & CO., Sole Manufacturers, 


LOUIS, NEW YORK, PHILADELPHIA 
IMORE, NEW ORLEANS, SAN FRANCISCO 


BOSTON, 
PITTSBURGH AND MILWAUKEE. 
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Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS 
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, 791 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





